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THE MEANING OF GENEVA 
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Wilson Harris 


As Editor of the Spectator from 
1932-53, and as an Independent 
M.P. for Cambridge University, 
Wilson Harris played a special part 
of his own in politics and political 
journalism. As a diplomatic cor- 
respondent at the Peace Conference 
in 1919, and at Geneva in the 
following decade, he was in 
touch with most of Europe’s 
leading statesmen, and he has 
much that is pointed and enter- 
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taining to say about them. As 
an Independent Member he was 
able to take a detached view 
of party politics and personalities 
in the House, and that characteri- 
stic humour associated with the 
name of ‘Janus’ is brought to 
bear upon Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. This honest, intelligent 
and independent retrospect of a 
notable career is in Wilson Harris’s 
best vein. 


Jonathan Cape 
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THE ‘CONQUEST’ SALOON. 75 b.h.p. Cruises at 70 m.p.h. Accelera- 
tion 0-30 in 5 secs., 0-60 in 20.4 secs. through the gears and 10-30 in 9.7 
secs. in top (Autocar & Motor road test reports). Petrol from 26.5 m.p.g. 
at 30 to 21 m.p.g. at 60. Price £1066 plus £445.5.10 purchase tax. 
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PERFORMANCE 
COMFORT 
GOOD LOOKS 
ECONOMY 
EASY HANDLING 
EASY GARAGING 


Daimler CONQUEST 


HE NEW range of CONQUEST cars offers the finest 

combination of motoring qualities on the market today. In 
designing the CONQUEST range Daimler determined to em- 
body in one type of car al] those fundamental qualities which would 
satisfy a high percentage of motorists having individual needs and 
widely differing tastes. 
Test this out for yourself. Go to your Daimler Dealer today, 
try the Daimler CONQuEST for speed, acceleration, cornering, 
smoothness, easy handling in traffic or parking and then assess 
whether you have had to forgo, inany degree whatsoever, thecom- 
fort, spaciousness and silence for which the Daimler has always 
beenispecially noted. Add to this, really good luggage accommo- 
dation and an over-all size convenient for garaging, and you will 
appreciate that the CONQUEST in a rather special and indivi- 
dual way meets the points you would specially consider when 
buying a new car. 


Low maintenance costs 


It will be some time after purchase that you will also realise that 
your car has hidden qualities not apparent on first inspection and 
sometimes overlooked in new car buying. Your CONQUEST will 
probably surprise you in the savings it will bring in low main- 
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THE ‘CONQUEST’ COUPE. 100 b.h.p. Over 90 mph. and vivid 
— Power-operated drophead, adjustable to three positions 
at the touch of a button, and without leaving your seat, Price 
£1225 plus £511.10.10 purchase tax. 


‘OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 


THE ‘CONQUEST CENTURY’. 1005.h.p. Over 90 m.p.h. Quicker accel- 
eration. }” wider brakes to cope with extra speed. Many extras including 
telescopic adjustable steering, greater leg room in rear, 2 suitcases to fit 
large luggage boot. Price £1172 plus £489.9.2 purchase tax. 





tenance costs and time ‘off the road’. Automatic chassis lubri- 
cation plus pre-selector fluid transmission—(exclusive Daimler 
production car feature)—will take care of that unobtrusively, 
month in— month out, without thought or worry on your part. 
The Daimler CONQUEST offers you a wonderful combination 
of motoring qualities—it is a truly ‘modern’ car yet embodies 
all the dignity and prestige of the Daimler tradition. Your 
Daimler Dealer is waiting to give you every facility to test these 
claims for yourself. 

An illustrated brochure on whichever of these models interests 
you will be sent to you on request to Bureau G61, The Daimler Co., 
Ltd., Coventry, together with the address of your nearest Dealer. 


THE *“CONQUEST’ ROADSTER. For speed with elegance and comfort. 
100 b.h.p. 100 m.p.h. Special high compression cylinder head. Extra wide 
brakes cooled by air vents in body front and rear. Superb lines, luxurious 
fittings and spacious accommodation, Price £1180 plus £492.15.10 p.t. 
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A OUTRANCE 


T DIEN BIEN PHU both the main position and its isolated 
satellite are still holding out, still awaiting a third 
major assault by the Viet Minh.and still—on paper 
doomed. The rebels’ delay in delivering what they 

must earnestly hope will be a coup de grdce has been specula- 
tively attributed to a variety of political motives, all designed 
in one way or another to strengthen the hands of the Com- 
munist delegates at Geneva. Even, however, to the subtle 
Oriental mind a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; 
and General Giap’s slowness in seeking a decision is almost 
certainly due to less indirect causes. During the past week 
the rains have started, but the weather has permitted interludes 
of intense activity by the French Air Force; neither circum- 
stance has facilitated the mounting of an attack probably 
involving the equivalent of two or three divisions. The Viet 
Minh artillery has, however, kept up an intermittent and at 
times heavy bombardment of the battered honey-comb of 
redoubts behind the wire; it is clear that the French air 
attacks against the enemy’s gun positions—many of which, of 
course, are several miles away from their target—have not 
been particularly effective, but in this respect things may 
improve now that the rains have made it impossible for the 
guns to be moved. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that the question of 
the French garrison fighting its way out does not arise. If he 
had mules or coolies it is just conceivable that General de 
Castries might be ordered to attempt this desperate expedient; 
but he has neither, and to lead men, desperately tired already, 
burdened with the weight of even their minimum requirements 
in food and ammunition, and deprived of their supporting 
weapons, against a superior enemy beyond whom lies only 
the jungle would be to invite an aimless catastrophe. Nor are 
there any French forces near enough, let alone strong enough, 
to attempt a relief of the garrison; and diversionary operations 
against the besiegers would hardly produce results commen- 
urate with the risks to the light forces which alone could 
undertake them. It is, in fine, a case of single combat between 


armies, a slogging-match between a large force of infantry 
and a small force of infantry supported by a small air force, 
with the jungle keeping the ring and the weather acting as 
an arbitrary referee. Whatever the result—and there is still 
an outside chance that Giap will fail to impose his will on 
his indomitable adversary—Dien Bien Phu will be the brightest 
battle-honour that the French Army has won since the 
Kaiser’s war. 


Captain Khokhlov and his Wife 


Ordinary people, with no real knowledge of the hidden 
ways of espionage, are reluctant to know the worst when 
they see it. Perhaps this is sufficient explanation of the ten- 
dency here to relegate the story of Captain Nikolai Khokhlov 
of the MVD and his vest-pocket murder machine (the cigarette 
case neatly designed to shoot a cyanide bullet into the person 
of an anti-Communist Russian in Frankfurt) to the realm of 
fantasy. The fact that the story broke so soon after the Petrov 
affair in Australia, and shortly before the opening of the 
Geneva Conference, probably has something to do with the 
general incredulity. There was also the frankness—eagerness, 
even—with which Khokhlov implicated his wife, whom he left 
behind in Moscow and who has now, not surprisingly, ‘ disap- 
peared.” But it may as well be recognised, first, that nothing 
is too grotesque to believe of the Russian secret service and 
its machinations, and secondly, that when it comes to a con- 
fession a Russian is all too likely to go the whole hog and a 
bit more. And yet, if there is nothing necessarily fishy about 
the story there is certainly something unfortunate. Assuming 
that Khoklov’s fully detailed statement at the Press conference 
in Bonn was true, then it may simply be observed that it is in 
the nature of the Russian to act thus. But the American 
authorities can hardly be said to have handled the case with 
enough discretion. If Khokhlov’s wife in Moscow is even now 
in danger of her life, the responsibility rests less with Khokhlov 
than with those into whose hands he delivered himself. 
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Dr. Nkrumah Cleared 


The Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 
and his colleagues of the Government, were completely vindi- 
cated by the commission of inquiry into the circumstances of 
Mr. J. Braimah’s resignation and the allegations of general 
corruption which he subsequently made. Mr. Braimah did 
well to follow his conscience (or anticipate exposure), resign 
the office of Minister of Communications and Works, and 
confess his acceptance of ‘ gifts’ from a contractor. He did 
ill when he tried to pull down the rest of the Government 
with him. Doubt and suspicion hung for months over the 
Gold Coast. But now the air has been cleared, and Dr. 
Nkrumah and his associates can await with confidence the 
next move in the Gold Coast’s progress towards independ- 
ence. It is true that the commission’s report gives evidence 
of corruption at a lower level, but this will come as no sur- 
prise to those who know the difficulties which inevitably face 
Africans who must rid themselves of many old customs and 
attitudes before assuming responsibility in a democratic State. 
It is surprising indeed that things were not worse. 


The ‘Voice of Britain 


Now that the Government has at last consented to make 
ublic a summary of the Drogheda cofnmittee’s report on 





ritain’s oversea information services, the wisdom or other-- 


wise of the proposals may be judged generally. The report 
is in fact full of good sense. Whatever it is precisely that is 
worrying the Government, it is to be hoped that when Mr. Eden 
announces the official decision later in the year, timidity will 
not prevail. The report says reasonably that if Britain is to 
have a propaganda machine it should at least be an efficient 
one. At present the oversea information services, never know- 
ing into what dire financial straits they may be pushed at a 
moment’s notice, are inadequate to play their proper political, 
Strategic and commercial parts. Nobody is likely to dispute 
this. The remedy is not only to make more money available 
(the committee’s recommendations amount to an extra annual 
revenue expenditure of £1,845,000) for the British Council, the 
BBC, and the Central Office of Information, but also to 
guarantee these organisations reasonable continuity of develop- 
ment in their programme planning. A five-year period with 
no short-term financial fluctuations is suggested. If there is 
anything extravagant in the report it has not found its way into 
the summary. Indeed some of the economies suggested are 
curiously niggling—for example, the termination of the French, 
Italian, Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, Portuguese and Swedish 
services of the BBC. The argument no doubt is that there is 
no need to preach to the converted, but it is not entirely in 
terms of propaganda that services to our friends in their own 
languages should be judged. But this is a lesser point. The 
report puts the real choice squarely: either enlarge the machine 
or strip it down. 


Too Late for the Budget 


The second report of the Royal Commission on Taxation 
may still produce political complications before the next Budget 
appears. The middle-class taxpayers are unlikely to forget the 
tempting morsels held out to them in the report. Not that the 
concessions suggested are undeserved, or unfair to the other 
taxpayers at the highest and lowest levels. The present sudden 
jump in the marginal rate of tax from 7s. in the pound for 
incomes of £2,000 a year to 11s. at £2,026 always was a scan- 
dalous anomaly and the proposal that it should be smoothed 
out by lowering the surtax starting-point to £1,500 for a single 
man, and raising it for married men, with additional rise for 
those with children, is not much more than common sense. It is 
much the same with the proposal that the child allowance 
should, within fixed limits, vary with the size of the taxpayer’s 
income, for, as the report very clearly shows, at the moment the 
middle classes get a particularly raw deal in this respect. At the 
£500 a year level single men pay £56 12s. 2d. in tax, married 
men £32 4s. 5d. and married men with two children £1 2s. 2d. 
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or, in terms of proportions, 100, 57 and 2 respectively. But af 
the £2,000 a year level this steep gradation in favour of families 
with children disappears, single men paying £568 10s., married 
men £528 and married men with two children £45] 10s.—~ig 
terms of proportions, 100, 93 and 79. This is all wrong. What 
is more, it is the kind of injustice which it may be possible tg 
put right without starting a class war. The chief trouble is that 
both these main changes recommended by the Commissiog 
would mean a loss of revenue; and, since the Commission ; 
charged to avoid that as far as possible, the acceptability f 
its present proposals will partly depend on any later proposaly 
it may make for revenue gains elsewhere. So the taxpayer 
must wait not only for the next Budget but also for the 
remaining parts of the Commission’s report before they know 
their fate. But in the meanwhile the middle classes will bg 
champing hopefully at the bit. 


Smeddum 


Three cheers for the Lord Lyon King-of-Arms! He put 
on his tabard. He sounded his trumpet. He informed the Wick 
Town Council that its trouble was mealy-mouthed geatility 
and lack of smeddum. Wick wants for its coat of arms an 
addition to the existing motto, “ Nisi Dominus Frustra,” which 
is the same as Edinburgh’s. The Lord Lyon suggested the 
bold, cold and invigorating blast of “ Wick Warks Weel” 
which has certainly smeddum enough. The council opposed 
it, saying that if it could not have the tame “ Respice, Prospice," 
then “ Wick Works Well” would be preferable to its Lowland 
Scots equivalent. Whereupon the Lord Lyon exerted his 
authority and blew a mighty blast against the timorous council, 
which must now summon up its smeddum and accept the fact 
that Wick will have to wark weel whether it wants to or not 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE reassembly of Parliament on Tuesday passed off 

quietly. Nobody jostled Mr. Attlee. Nobody booed 

at Sir Winston Churchill. It is true that at the end of 
a debate in the Commons on the size of school classes there 
was a polite murmur of “Resign!” from the Oppositiog 
benches when the Government’s majority of sixteen was 
announced, But this majority was perfectly in keeping with 
the spirit of the day. It was small enough to please Labour 
and large enough for the Government’s purposes. Tuesday’ 
calm was partly a sign that the Easter recess had restored 
tattered nerves, and partly the result of the deliberately 
unprovocative nature of Sir Winston’s statement on Geneva 
and Indo-China: Geneva is to be given a chance to produce 
settlements of Far Eastern problems. To that extent, all parties 
-welcome it. In the Lords, where a similar statement was made, 
both Lord Jowitt and Lord Samuel said the Government had 
been wise not to allow itself to be hurried into new political 
or military commitments, and Lord Samuel warned the 
Government not to go farther than the point at which it would 
be sure to have the support of the general public at home and 
the approval of the Governments and Parliaments “ of othet 
countries in the Commonwealth whose geographical position 
makes this matter for them a matter of primary concern.” 
The national executive of the Labour Party, which met on 
Wednesday, and the Parliamentary Labour Party, which met 
on Thursday, might almost have adopted Lord Samuel's words 
to express their views at this stage. 

* ” « 

Although the week has been calmer than might have been 
expected, it has not been gay. The Lords have been gloomy 
about the economic outlook for this country (Tuesday) and 
for the world (Wednesday). The Commons had to face 


the Bomb once again on Thursday, when Labour back: 
benchers staged an attempt to add to the Atomic Energy 
Authority Bill a new clause which would give either House 
a veto over the manufacture of a hydrogen bomb in this 
country. 


Perhaps they are already too late ? J. FB. 
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THE MEANING OF GENEVA 


N his statement on Indo-China to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, the Prime Minister made an impressively rare 
admission. He said: “We have the fullest confidence 

the wisdom of the course which we have agreed my right 
honourable friend should follow in circumstances so largely 
governed by the unknown.” It is not often that Sir Winston’s 
circumstances are governed by the unknown; and when they 
are, it is a sign of danger. It means that the situation in South 
Fast Asia has precipitated the Western world into a crisis so 
deep and so wide that Sir Winston himself cannot see across. 

If the Geneva meeting is approached on the assumption that 
the three governments have a plan, know what they are going 
to do in Indo-China, or even have drawn up a list of hypotheses, 
their recent pronouncements and activities are completely in- 
comprehensible. But the truth, as Sir Winston has now 
explained, is that the three governments do not know anything 
of the kind; they cannot know because all the elements in 
the situation are continually changing. It is no more true 
that they have gone to Geneva definitely prepared to accept a 
settlement in Indo-China than it is true that they have gone 
there definitely resolved to go on fighting. They do not know, 
because their decisions must rest on the answers to questions 
that only time can answer. 

What, for instance, is the true military situation in Viet Nam. 
Will Dien Bien Phu fall’ And if it falls, will this fatally 
weaken the French Union forces? At one moment during 
Jast week-end, M. Bidault believed that it would; he may still 
do so. But British and American appreciations are slightly 
less alarmist. They suggest that the immediate impact of the 
fall of Dien Bien Phu will be not on the battle (which will, 
after all, be slowed up by the coming rains) but in the political 
circles of Viet Nam and Paris. But nobody can know, for 
certain. Nor can it be known how the political situation in 
Paris may develop. It may go in such a way that M. Bidault 
has no option but to sue for peace; it may even sweep the poor 
man from the scene altogether. If Dien Bien Phu falls, any- 
thing can happen in Paris. Even if Dien Bien Phu does not 
fall, M. Bidault may find that he wants, or is obliged to accept, 
some kind of peace, and Britain and America may find them- 
selves obliged to follow his lead. And yet, there is still a 
chance that the French Government will find it preferable and 

ssible to keep the fighting going, at least until the autumn. 

much depends on the circumstances. 

Yet if the Western Powers do not know on what terms 
they would be prepared to make peace, even less do they 
know what terms the Communists may offer. Nor do they 
know what suggestions may come from Colombo, where five 
recently emancipated Asian states (India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon and Indonesia) are meeting, and will certainly discuss 
Mr. Nehru’s and other proposals for a peace in Indo-China. 
All round the conference table at Geneva, ears will be strained 
towards Colombo. For the battle of South East Asia is, in 
the last analysis, a battle for the sympathies of these five 
countries. If Mr. Nehru’s proposal for cease fire, which as 
It stands is not a very original contribution to the problem, 
could be followed by another proposal for Asian supervision 
of a cease fire, both East and West would have to listen with 
the greatest attention. 

In the eyes of the Western Powers, Communist expansion in 
South East Asia must be checked. That is the aim and the 
Premiss. But whether it can best be done by going on fighting, 
or by arranging a cease fire, by British and American inter- 
Vention or by an Asian truce commission, is at this moment a 
Meaningless question. 





The real question is what can happen, always given the 
premiss that Communist expansion must be checked. There 
are, or rather there were last week-end, three obvious possibili- 
ties. The first has now been eliminated. It was that Britain 
and the United States should actively intervene at M. Bidault’s 
request, before the Geneva Conference, in order to prevent 
the complete collapse of French Union resistance. M. Bidault 
believed that Dien Bien Phu was about to fall (and it may 
well be); that this would be followed by a massive desertion 
from the Viet Namese loyalist army, by a political crisis in 
Paris, and possibly by a rebel attack on the vital centre of 
French Union resistance in the Hanoi Delta. He asked that 
Britain and America should immediately send their air forces 
to the aid of Dien Bien Phu. That was refused. 

The second possibility is that the French, because they do 
not receive a respectable peace offer or because they feel more 
optimistic about the military situation, decide to go on fighting 
pro tem. The question will then arise—what must be done 
to help them? The answer, in all probability, is that some 
form of American intervention at some stage will be necessary, 
if Ho Chi-minh and the Chinese have to be persuaded by 
military means that peace is desirable. But any intervention 
by Britain and America must surely be within an Asian frame- 
work. For one thing, it is the best chance to ensure that Ching 
does not retaliate. If, by some miracle, the Western Powers 
could enter the war in the name of Burma and Indonesia, it 
would be difficult for the Chinese openly to fight against them, 
For another thing, ideology is at least as important as strategy 
in South East Asia. Until the war in Indo-China is seen to 
be a war against Communist imperialism, and is no longer 
believed to be a war in favour of French colonialism, it will 
never be won. Hence, the importance of Viet Namese 
independence; hence also, the concept of a South East Asian 
defence organisation, of “ united action ” in Indo-China. Such 
an organisation will not be easy to form, it may take a long 
time, it may remain incomplete. The British believe that it 
must be allowed to take a long time, for the heart of Asia ig 
at stake. The Americans believe that that amount of time may 
not be available. 

The third possibility is a settlement in Indo-China, or at 
least a cease fire. The Communists or the Asians may make 
an attractive proposition; Dien Bien Phu may fall; for any 
number of reasons, it may suddenly emerge that some settle- 
ment may be desirable now. What sort of settlement? It 
is true that the conditions of fighting in Indo-China are such 
as to make any simple armistice along the fighting line (like 
the Korean one), almost impossible. There is no fighting line 
and there is no clear, geographical division in the loyalties of 
the population. But it would seem that something like Mr, 
Nehru’s proposal for a de facto partition of Viet Nam, with 
local autonomy for Ho Chi-minh and Bao Dai in their respect 
tive zones, under supervision and other safeguards, might be 
the least of many evils. It would not be an entirely safe 
solution; there is always the probability, so long as Ho Chi- 
minh looks so much better than any leader that can be found 
in loyalist Viet Nam, that the Communists will get their way 
in the end by infiltration. But under certain circumstances, 
this might be a risk worth taking. 

There would, however, have to be a corollary. No partition 
is strong if there is an empty space behind it; and this, again, 
is where a Far Eastern version of NATO comes in. If there 
is peace, just as much as if there is war, in Indo-China there will 
have to be a political and military evolution in South East Asia, 
This, so far, is all that SEATO means. It has now become 
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clear that there is as much need for Asia to contain Chinese 
Communism as there was for Europe to contain Russian Com- 
munism, with the United States performing roughly the same 
function in both areas. But in Asia it is much more difficult. 
In the first place, there is the vast problem of getting Asian 
States to see it in those terms, to see that they are in danger 
of exchanging one kind of colonialism for another, to recognise 
China as the greater enemy. Most of them, probably four out 


the banks of the Rhine, is the place where Siegfried 

slew the dragon. It lies across the river from Bonn 
and at its foot, squeezed in between steep vineyards and the 
water’s edge, crouches Koenigswinter, a resort with the 
philosophically faded air of a barmaid who was once in 
the chorus. Here, for three days over the week-end, 120 
delegates to the fifth annual conference of the Anglo-German 
Fellowship discussed, with pertinacity and sometimes also with 
pertinence, the problems of Europe and of Asia. For this 
purpose they were divided into four groups, and on Sunday 
the four chairmen, who included the Headmaster of Eton and 
Mr. Lindley Fraser, reported to a plenary session the results 
of their deliberations. These, save for one fearless and non- 
sensical digression into the specific which was widely 
attributed to Mr. Richard Crossman, were of a nebulous 
character: though the omission from this survey of the con- 
temporary dilemma of any reference to atomic warfare was, 
as Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor pointed 
out, in its small way a considerable feat of virtuosity. Still, 
the conference was, and I think deserved to be, adjudged a 
success. New friendships were made and old ones renewed, 
many worthy sentiments were voiced, much wine was drunk and 
a good time was had by all. 


Te Drachenfels, a small but jagged eminence on 


Foreigner-Fancying 

I was struck more than once by the depth and the sincerity 
of the esteem in which individual Germans are prepared to 
hold individual Englishmen. The former Wehrmacht general 
who had known Sir John Dill before the war, the intellectual 
who had met and been impressed by an English writer, the 
nobleman with memories of an eccentric sportsman encountered 
at a boar-hunt—in the hearts of each burns a small but 
unquenchable flame of hero-worship. I do not believe it is 
like that with us. It is not that we are incapable of feeling 
respect for our equals or superiors in Germany or France or 
America; we give them their due, but we cannot help qualify- 
ing it with a hint of mockery. It is on a note of pleased sur- 
prise that we describe their virtues and their achievements, 
and we seldom allow ourselves to be impressed without also 
appearing to be amused. In contrast is the readiness with 
which we give full marks to non-Europeans whom we do not 
regard as our equals. The Gurkha orderly, the Indian syce, 
the Chinese number one boy or the African tracker—the 
qualities which we detect in the best of these we praise without 
reservation. Though it is not hero-worship, our admiration 
of them is of the same uninhibited, slightly sentimental, 
variety that we—occasionally—arouse in the Germans. 


Listening-Post 

Whether anything very concrete will emerge from the “ little 
Geneva” at Colombo, where the Prime Ministers of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia and Ceylon are now in sume- 
what impromptu conclave, seems doubtful. It would be logical 
if the threat of Communist expansion in South-East Asia were 
to call into being an Asian counterpart to NATO and ANZUS; 
but since the only nations in the area who possess anything 
worth talking about in the way of military resources—India 
and Pakistan—are the least directly threatened, the prospects 
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of the five now meeting in Colombo, do not. In the second 
place, there is the problem of receiving support for the ideg 
inside the United States that, for the peace of the world, 
American soldiers may have to be stationed (though they may 
not have to fight) on the mainland of South East Asia. Thiy 
involves a revolution in the strategic, emotional and historical 
thought of the American people. Whatever happens af 
Geneva, the main task will be the same. 






in this direction are dim. What could, very usefully, be dong 
by the Colombo Powers would be to create a joint intellige 
centre to study political and military developments on a 
behind the ill-defined front which menaces them with 
aggression or subversion or both. To this organisatj 
they might well co-opt Siam; and they would be foolish 
they did not also invite the British, the French and th 
Americans to be represented on it. An organisation of thy 
kind might have considerable value. Generally speaki 
Asians have a flair for collecting intelligence, though—like tt 
Americans—they are not very good at evaluating it; and 
although the mere pooling of information about the methodj 
and aims of Communist expansion will not deter the Com 
munists. from expanding, it will at least provide a measure of 
forewarning. If, moreover, a situation ever arose in which, 
as in Korea, major United Nations forces were committed 
resist aggression in South-East Asia, their chances of doing 99 
with success would be greatly improved by the existence of 4 
prefabricated intelligence system covering the whole area. 


The Clue 

The Emperor of Japan is fifty-three this week. I remember 
his forty-third birthday because the Japanese Air Force cele 
brated it by staging a fairly large-scale raid on Kunming, where 
I happened to be at the time. The 14th US Air Force were ready 
for them and shot down an assorted bag of bombers and theif 
escorts. A boffin-like intelligence officer in India had urged 
me to bring him back from China any oddments of Japanese 
equipment that I might come across; he was concerned with 
economic matters, and explained that even quite small things 
often gave valuable clues to the location of factories, methods 
of production and so forth. So after the raid I got a jeep 
and set out to look for some of the jetsam. I reached the place 
where one bomber had dived into a_ hill-side almost 
simultaneously with an American party on a similar mission, 
The spoils of victory obviously belonged to them, but as we 
poked about among the charred wreckage I found a small, 
flat piece of steel with some characters stamped on it and was 
unscrupulous enough to put it in my pocket when nobody 
was looking. It was sent back to India, and some time later 
I, returning there myself, met the boffin and asked him if my 
trophy, so resourcefully acquired, had yielded up any valuable 
secrets. He shook his head. “ But the characters must have 
meant something,” 1 objected. “Oh, yes,” said the boffin, 
“they meant ‘ This Side Up.’” 


Security Risk 

The Sixth Form (its history master told me) had been study: 
ing the procedure by which a new Pope is elected—the College 
of Cardinals, the black and white smoke and all the rest of it 
One of the pupils was an American exchange student 4 
eighteen. His interest in the curious protocols of Europe 
appeared languid in the extreme, and the master, hoping 
stimulate it, pointed out that there was no reason why af 
American should not be a candidate for the Papacy. Now 
what (he asked) would be the first thing that would have 
happen before this American could be elected? The youth 
pondered. “ Why, first of all,” he said, “I guess he’d have 
to be screened.” STRIX 
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The Canadian Worker 


By DESMOND E. HENN 


EW intruders from the Old World conducting even the 
most cursory survey of the Working Class in Canada can 
fail to be struck by its non-existence. Like other more 
easily recognisable forms of beauty, its reality is apparent to 
the eyes of certain interested beholders, and the phrase enjoys 
p wide popularity with trade union leaders as a synonym for 
wage-earners in general; but the use of the word ‘class’ in 
this context presupposes both a self-consciousness on the part 
of those people whom it is alleged to comprise and also the 
existence of at least one other stratum of society to which it 
ands in contrast. Neither of these requirements is in fact 
Ifilled. 


The average Canadian community presents a_ superficial 
uniformity—in manners, dress, recreations and general way of 
life—that is often profoundly disconcerting to the European 
jmmigrant. The latter, seeking a level of society which he can 
fecognise and accept as his own, discovers, not that the criteria 
of social status are different from those to which he has been 
eccustomed, but that for all practical purposes they do not 
exist at all. 

Nor, in the majority of cases, does the possession of extreme 
wealth involve any very great social prestige until it has been 
ganctified by the passage of time. The landed gentry have in 
eneral landed much too recently to be accepted as gentry by 
gny except those wholly lacking in discrimination, and in the 
gbsence, in Western Canada at least, of a significant number of 
Old Established families, the acquisition of a large private 
ortune can usually be traced back to: (a) sheer hard work, 

) outrageous good luck, or (c) a nimble disregard of incon- 
enient statutes. Though by no means to be despised, these 
fruitful talents have been distributed in so manifestly haphazard 
§ fashion as to make it unlikely in the extreme that an all- 

ise Providence could possibly have intended the recipients to 

ome a natural aristocracy. The honour of appearing as 

disinterested benefactors of mankind, forfeited by the so- 

ed ‘professional’ classes by reason of their unrestrained 
¢fupidity, has therefore passed by default to the school and 
university teachers, whose continued existence on relatively 
meagre salaries is explicable only on the assumption that they 
are directly subsidised by some obscure academic divinity. 
This intellectual element constitutes the only apparent excep- 
tion in a society otherwise homogeneous in outlook, whose 
Members are exclusively preoccupied with attaining an increas- 
ingly higher standard of living. 

Nevertheless, it might still be possible to argue that the 
Working Class exists as the antithesis of some other major 
segment of society but for two further factors: firstly, the high 
wage level prevailing at present, and secondly the temperament 
of the individual Canadian worker. The former has meant that 
the average factory employee can not only eat, drink and dress 
as well as the average bank-manager, but that he can also 
enlarge his personal share of the nation’s wealth. Over and 
Over again one is struck by the number of comparatively 
lowly workers who are very much in the rentier category: they 
put their savings into city lots and apartment houses, into 
Mortgages and industrial shares and small businesses. At the 
— time it is almost axiomatic that the working-man who 

unable to accumulate any substantial investments over a 
period of, say, ten years, has been guilty of bad luck, bad 
Management, inertia or intemperate reproduction. These inter- 
acting and inseparable disabilities are not regarded by the rest 
of the community with sufficient compassion to re-create the 
complacent and slightly rancid inverted snobbery that is occa- 
sionally apparent amongst the Lower Orders in Britain. Honest 
toil is all very well as a means toward some definite end, but 
the British mechanic newly arrived in Canada who announces 
that he is “ working-class and proud of it” is likely to meet 
with as much puzzled distaste as if he had congratulated him- 
self on being illiterate. There are, of course, a considerable 
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number of workers who live only from one pay-day to the next 
and whose wages are mortgaged months in advance to pacify 
the finance company or the bailiff; but for the most part they 
form the hard core of economic recidivists, neither reformed 
by depression nor redeemed by prosperity. By and large, the 
Canadian economy as it functions at the moment tends to 
encourage the spread of capitalism both geographically across 
the nation and socially throughout its inhabitants. 

This is just as well, since the Canadian worker is a capitalist 
by instinct. Versatile, restless and—except where he is hypno- 
tised by the beardless prophets of revealed religion or revealed 
economics—temperamentally independent, he is perpetually 
ready to quit his present job in favour of a better-paying one 
or in order to set himself up in business or simply so that he 
can sit around for a few months and ostentatiously do nothing 
at all. (During the past winter unemployment in proportion 
to Canada’s population rose to a figure substantially higher 
than the American maximum; this provoked considerably less 
comment than might have been anticipated, for the reason that 
it is common practice for certain workers to be employed seven 
days a week during the summer months on remote and highly- 
paid construction projects and then return home and live quite 
comfortably on unemployment insurance payments until the 
following summer, without bothering to look for a job in the 
interim.) Canada is in fact a sort of nomad’s land where people 
are forever pulling up stakes and moving elsewhere in their 
determination to * get ahead.’ 

This very quality of independence, while it has greatl 
strengthened the power of individual unions vis-d-vis eac 
particular employer, is also one of several factors that have 
prevented organised labour as a whole from exercising any very 
decisive political influence. There are other reasons as well: 
politics in Canada is a function of geography, and there are at 
the very minimum six major geographical divisions, each of 
which is concerned with problems entirely different from those 
of its neighbours. Politically, therefore, ‘ organised labour’ is 
not organised at all above the provincial level, and even in the 
individual provinces it is in general too preoccupied with juris- 
dictional disputes and the subtleties of collective bargaining 
to be capable even of formulating an intelligible political pro- 
gramme, much less of implementing it. 

The fact is that the average Canadian worker is politically 
illiterate, partly because he is uninformed but mainly because 
he is just not interested. There are no nation-wide daily or 
weekly newspapers and no magazines that devote more than a 
minute fraction of their space to current affairs. The opinions 
of the man in the street can therefore be summarised fairly 
briefly: he tolerates capitalism in industry so long as it pro- 
vides him with a well-paid job but is liable to be seduced by 
the first political charlatan who appeals to his bank account; 
he is in favour of full employment, reduced taxation and in- 
creased benefits from the federal government; as regards 
foreign policy, he likes to do his shopping and spend his holi- 
days south of the border but bitterly resents overt American 
interference in Canadian affairs. The rest of the world is to 
him a matter of complete indifference, which probably accounts 
for the buoyant optimism so prevalent in the Dominion. 

Nor does the average worker seem to have any particular 
trust in his elected leaders, partly because the unions are 
mainly local branches of vast international brotherhoods with 
headquarters in the US and partly because the union officials 
themselves represent a vested interest quite as much as do his 
employers. Now that certain industries, e.g. textiles, have 
reached that stage in the free-enterprise economy where Jaissez- 
faire subsides with a low moan into sauve qui peut, there is 
some evidence that the unions concerned are working against 
the best interests of their own members by forcing wage levels 
up to the point where continued production becomes uneconomic 
and unemployment results. This problem is particularly acute 
in the highly-organised industries on the West coast. Whether 
the local union leaders will have the wisdom to restrain the 
forces set in motion by the past series of successful demands 
for annual wage increases remains to be seen. 
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The Film Fracas 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


themselves—certainly, it seems, if they belong to the 
nouveaux pauvres of the film world. These once lavish, 
spendthrift, good-timers, having fallen upon evil days, having 
been reduced to begging off the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
are now squabbling madly over the share-out of the concession 
granted to them in the Budget. They had asked for a relief 
of entertainments tax of £7 millions: they were allowed 
£34 millions. Instead of being grateful for smail mercies, film 
producers, renters and exhibitors sprang at one another’s throats 
—with the workers at their heels. The story behind this fracas 
is perhaps worth telling. 

Film finance is a complicated subject, and in this short 
account I cannot discuss every one of its many absurdities. 
Briefly, the exhibitors complain that the average film does 
not pay to show—that they have to sell ice-cream, cigarettes 
and sweets to make a profit. (This may be true of the small 
cinemas, but is certainly not true of the cinema circuits, which 
make very large profits.) They also complain that the average 
British film is worse than the average American. They re- 
sented, therefore, having had to agree some years ago to a 
voluntary levy for a British Film Production Fund. At the 
rates fixed in 1951, when seat prices were raised by three- 
pence (namely, a farthing on seats up to one shilling and 
three-farthings on seats over one shilling), this fund was 
expected to bring in £3,000,000 a year. In fact, as a result 
of smaller attendances, it brought in up to August last year 
oniy £2,700,000 a year. Moreover, there were a number of 
levy defaulters, just as there have always been a number of 
quota defaulters, who have failed to show the prescribed per- 
centage of British films. When an extension of the voluntary 
levy was agreed last October the fund was fixed at £2,300,000 
a year, provided no tax relief was obtained. 

The exhibitors’ real worry is the ominous downward trend 
in cinema-going. In 1948 admissions were 1,480 millions, in 
1950 1,396 millions, in 1952 1,312 millions and in the first nine 
months of 1953 the annual rate was about 1,300 millions, which 
may imply that the decline is beginning to flatten out. Now 
it is obvious that fewer people go to the cinema today either 
because they have not so much money to spend on entertain- 
ment or because they find some other form of entertainment— 
television, for example—more attractive. You would therefore 
expect the exhibitors either to lower the price of their seats or 

to make their entertainment more attractive. But not a bit 
of it. They raised the price of their seats and secured less 
for the producers by way of the voluntary levy, so that the 
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quality of the films in terms of money had to suffer. Did I not 
say that film finance was absurd ? The only producers who 
did try to offer new attractions were the Americans who intro. 
duced 3D, CinemaScope and stereophonic sound—deviceg 
which made a bad story look and sound worse. 

You will have guessed by now that none of Mr. Butler's 
tax relief is likely to be passed over to you as cinema-goer, 
The exhibitors want all the £34 millions for themselves, Qyt 
of gross receipts of around £110 millions last year they paid 
£374 millions in Entertainments Tax, £2,700,000 to the Film 
Production Fund, and about £30 millions to the renters for 
the hire of films. The balance of under £40 millions was not 
enough, they say, to cover expenses and pay a decent profit, 
It did not pay a fair wage to cinema workers—according to 
Mr. Tom O’Brien, MP, the trade union boss of NATKE. 
The usherettes, he claims, are among the worst paid labour in 
the country. “Higher pay for cinema workers,” is his slogan, 
“before more money for producers.” But the workers arg 
split NATKE has quarrelled with ACT—the studio 
technicians—who led the recent strike in the film laboratories 
and are now blandly asking for the municipalisation of the 
cinema circuits. 

The producers are very indignant with Mr. Tom O’Brien, 
and their Association has a vocal Director-General—ex-civi] 
servant Sir Henry French—who has made a very strong case 
for a return of the levy to £3,000,000. When the producers 
provisionally agreed to the extension of the levy which would 
bring in £2,300,000 a year they made it clear that nothing less 
than £3,000,000 would keep film production on a paying basis, 
The last report of the National Film Finance Corporation 
suggested that even this might not be sufficient. This is not 
surprising seeing that in spite of stricter control of producers’ 
expenditure the average screen time shot per studio day was 
last reported at only 1} minutes in British studios. Hollywood 
would probably regard anything less than 3 minutes per studio 
day as the hall-mark of inefficiency. The exhibitors are wel] 
aware of these failings and have been angered by Sir Henry 
French’s refusal to divulge producers’ costs and profits. Not 
a penny more, they cry, unless the producers put their financial 
cards on the table. No, replies Sir Henry: we will disclose 
our figures only to the Board of Trade who will decide. As that 
guardian of British industry usually goes to sleep on film 
conundrums I cannot see this dispute being quickly settled. 

But the producers and exhibitors are not the only trade 
associations at loggerheads. The renters who hire out films 
to the cinemas on a percentage of the gross receipts are having 
a private battle with the exhibitors over what is known as the 
* break-figures.’ About 75 per cent. of the renting business 
accrues to the American companies and if Mr. Butler’s relief 
of tax swells the gross takings which are split between rentef 
and exhibitor it means that Mr. Butler is coming to the relief 
of Hollywood. This sounds absurd, but it is no more absurd 
than allowing American companies who produce British quota 
films to share in the British Film Production Fund. Whenever 
the Government tries to assist the British film industry it always 
ends by assisting Hollywood because American films still 
dominate British screens. 

There is no reason why we should go on subsidising Holly- 
wood. The simple, direct way of helping British film producers 
and exhibitors without helping Hollywood is to give the 
exhibitor a rebate of entertainments tax whenever he shows 
a British film. This is not an original idea, for the Italians have 
been working a similar system for assisting Italian films for 4 
number of years. The Board of Trade pretends that it cannot 
introduce such a system here because it would offend GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). But Italy is a 
member of GATT and under clause 16 of the agreement 3 
country is entitled to give notice that it is introducing 
discriminatory taxation because of the urgent national need to 
increase exports and reduce imports. The exhibitors’ preference 
for American films would quickly fade if they were allowed 
a rebate of tax whenever they showed a British film. And the 
number of good British films would increase because extra 
revenues would be available for making them. 
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I sympathise with the exhibitors in one respect—that they 
have no influence over the choice of films they are subsidising. 
This is a defect of the constitution of the National Film Finance 
Corporation, which is purely a financial board listening only to 
producers and advised officially by a producer. | suggest that 
a committee be set up, on which producers and exhibitors would 
be represented, to hand out NFFC contracts to approved 

roducers—to invite tenders, as it were, for the making of a 
fim for a fee and a share of profits, the equity remaining with 
the Government. This is surely the correct way of spending 
public money in a private trade. 

My conclusion is that the film industry has been for too long 
the spoilt darling of the Board of Trade, that it has been 
subsidised and controlled inefficiently and that it is time 
Parliament told it to stop squabbling and put its own house 
in order. Then the Government might put Hollywood in its 
place. 


Tower Music 
By STEPHEN TOULMIN 


URING the War people became accustomed to going 

to concerts, not in halls, but in churches and cathe- 

drals. Driven on to extended tour, the metropolitan 
orchestras found places to play where they could, and in many 
towns and cities where no large hall was to be hired, the Church, 
turning again to a half-forgotten side of its work, lent its 
buildings to the visiting players. Yet the re-marriage was 
rarely thought of as lasting, and the offspring suffered as a 
result: neither side changed its habits enough for the reunion 
to be satisfactory. The musicians were grateful for the hospi- 
tality, but thought the Gothic chancel a second-best. If the 
standard repertory sounded incongruous against the new back- 
ground, and any movement faster than allegretto was blurred 
out of all meaning, that could not be helped; in wartime people 
were glad enough of their Haydn and Tchaikowsky, in how- 
ever garbled a form. The Church, on its side, felt that the 
occasion should be given a liturgical twist, but hardly rose to 
the opportunity. The usual contribution was a couple of 
apologetic prayers planted, like flags, at either end of the 
performance. Had Chapters and programme-planners, impre- 
sarios and deans worked together with more imagination, the 
results might have been striking—a new blend of words and 
music in which the barriers between sacred and secular, clergy 
and laity would have been forgotten. And who knows, if this 
had been done, we might have been re-introduced to tower 
music long before now. 

To most people the phrase ‘tower music’ will mean little. 
The Oxford Companion contains no article on the subject. 
Yet, according to the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s journal, 
“ many pieces were written under this title by eminent musicians 
of the seventeenth century to be played by brass instruments 
from the tops of church towers at times of feasting and 
festival.” And tower music, we are told, is part of the answer 
to the liturgical problem. The LPO, trying to preserve the 
war-time connection with the Church, is planning to play in 
parish churches throughout England. But some better com- 
promise is needed, they see, than the plain ‘concert in a 
church.’ In particular, an orchestral overture sounds quite in- 
effective after an opening prayer: “ It tends,” as they put it, 
“to take the audience by the scruff of the neck and drop it 
neatly into a pool of frustrating silence.” Here is one place for 
tower music. “We are posting our trumpets and trombones 
in the belfry, where it has access to the inside of the church, 
so that the sound of the brass may come floating down pianis- 
simo over the congregation as the priest’s voice ceases.” The 
effects sound thrilling even in description: how far it succeeds, 
anyone in Thaxted and Abingdon, Dedham and Ashford will 
by now have had the chance to judge. 

Still, this was not the original purpose of tower music. 
Nor is the form entirely in need of revival. Here in England, 
it is true, there can be few places where it lives on at all 
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vigorously. The May-day sunrise service on Magdalen Tower 
at Oxford is one of the few survivals, but even that has become 
almost as self-consciously archaic as the tennis-flannelled 
morris-men who dance up the High when the music is over. 
In Germany, however, tower music is still very much alive, 
as I discovered last summer during a visit to the Black Forest. 

As I was parking the car in the square of Freudenstadt, 
the thing happened. Not a jangling peal of bells, not a hoarse 
muezzin or the electrically-amplified call to prayer which 
resounds from the loudspeakers of modern Baghdad: 
instead, a rich and bright, but solemn music floating some- 
where above our heads. Nobody else seemed surprised. The 
townspeople in their subfusc continued to walk slowly through 
the sunshine towards the church: the tourists in shorts and 
cotton frocks continued to stay away. Hardly anyone seemed 
to find anything to wonder at in this music out of the sky. 

I soon spotted the players, of course, a cluster of moving 
heads and glinting brass over the stone parapet of the clock- 
tower, the whole picture framed by a sky of scintillating blue. 

But as I stood and gazed, and the clock moved slowly on 
towards its goal of half-past nine, the wonder remained. It 
was not so much wonder that they should have thought of 
calling the congregation together in this way: it was more 
that anyone could ever have been so misguided as to give the 
practice up. Nothing, I felt, would have a better chance of 
turning me into a more-than-occasional churchgoer than these 
Lutheran hymns, calling down from the church tower to the 
people in the square. No bells, no priest, no loudspeakers 
could compete against the warm euphony of this consort of 
brass. 

Later on I saw the players at closer quarters, for they came 
down into the church to accompany the service: none of 
your piercing cornets, but half-a-dozen real trumpets, a couple 
of horns and trombones, and a tuba. They sat under the 
pulpit and played, while the congregation sang Jesu meine 
Freude and other long-familiar chorales, such as_ their 
ancestors had gone into exile from Salzburg rather than 
renounce. And, after standing for prayers, we all sat while 
the pastor read a letter from the bishop reminding his flock 
that, only a few miles away to the east, religious persecution 
was still a thing of the present. 

As I wandered round the town after the service, I passed 
some of the players coming away from church. Seen on 
the tower, against the bluest of summer skies, they had about 
them something of the sublimity of the music they played, 
but this was the usual illusion: now, walking home with their 
instruments under their arms, they turned out to be like you 
or me—or the members of any of the amateur orchestras or 
brass bands up and down the country. So, ever since that day, 
I have been hoping that I had not heard the last of tower 
music. As a beginning, it is good news that the LPO has 
found a use for it, even though a rather specialised one. But 
I hope for more. As we sit at home each Wednesday evening, 
and the BBC symphony concert struggles for a hearing against 
the sounds of * bell-practice’ in our parish church, I like to 
dream of something better: of the day when the village bands 
of England will climb the towers of their churches and play 
us in with hymns. Oh noisy bells, be dumb ! 
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OPERA 

Der Freischiitz. (Royal Opera House.) 
No other operatic title so obstinately defies 
translation. The first English performances 
attempted subsidiary titles, such as The 
Demon of the Wolf’s Glen or The Black 
Huntsman of Bohemia, French and Italians 
made use of vague bromides, such as 
Robin des Bois, or literal translations 
(il Franco Arciero) which convey as little as 
The Freeshooter would convey here. But the 
difficulty of translating the title is nothing 
beside those involved in making this pucrile 
story palatable to modern educated taste 
and so saving Weber’s delightful, and some- 
times more than delightful, music. How is 
the Ancient Enemy of mankind to stalk in 
and out of a village wine-shop, visible to all 
except the characters on the stage, without 
raising a titter? How is the devil’s work in 
the Wolf’s Glen to be presented without 
night-birds visibly attached to wires and 
ghosts too palpably sheets to frighten even 
the most junior dormitory? Is it a case for 
imitating the Bayreuth experiment and going 
to the opposite extreme to that of realism? 
The character and quality of Weber’s music 
makes this largely impossible, though I 
think there is a case for an unrealistic 
representation of Samiel’s entrances and 
exits—a suggestion by lighting alone of 
the sudden darkening and clearing of the 
spiritual atmosphere parallel to that in the 
music. The Wolf’s Glen horrors were as 
well managed in the Covent Garden produc- 
tion as they can be in any realistic produc- 
tion; and what other is possible? But the 
large bulk, collapsible wings and general 
‘Demon King’ bearing of Samiel (David 
Franklin) put too much of a strain on the 
audience; and a sinister head, even with the 
conventional glaring eyes, appearing round 
a corner of the scenery and appropriately 
lit-—as in a recent amateur performance of 
the operain London—would have been a 
hap tier solution. In the last act nothing 
shot! of drastic re-writing of the libretto will 
save the situation from becoming ludicrous: 
the funeral wreath arriving from the 
florist’s for the bride has the effect of a 
pantomime joke of long but undistinguished 
lineage. Finally, in the last scene, Weber 
himself lets us down and the music is spread 
so thinly as to be hardly more than an 
accompaniment to the dénouement. The 
Hermit would occupy a high place in an 
anthologie sonore of clerical bores and both 
Agathe and Max seem to have exhausted 
their musical characters and have nothing 
left but bromides to offer. After so much 
freshness and charm in the earlier scenes, 
Der Freischiitz peters out lamentably. 

Christopher West’s production did every- 
thing possible to conceal the desperate 
situation here and was, in general, sympa- 
thetic to Weber’s music, except for those 
fidgeting details of by-play (especially 
noticeable in Act 1) which are the curse of 
modern operatic production. Roger Furse’s 
drop-curtain and scene for Act 1 were pretty 
in themselves and in excellent tone with the 
bright colouring and simple effects of Weber’s 
score. 

Among the singers Adele Leigh (Annchen) 
and Caspar (Ottakar Kraus) were both 
vocally and dramatically the best. Adele 


Leigh has the appearance, though not 
apparently the temperament, of a soubrette, 
and she sang with charming grace and 
entered into her part with notably greater 
success than Sylvia Fisher, whose Agathe 
was a great disappointment. Her two large— 
and d:fficult—arias gave an impression of 
dull cffort; and the anxiety which is a part, 
though only a part, of Agathe’s character 
seemed to have communicated itself all too 
thoroughly to the singer. James Johnston’s 
Max, too, was not very successfully charac- 
terised and his voice seemed to have lost 
something of its vigour and ringing quality. 
] am not sure that m an opera with spoken 
dialogue and already overwhelming demands 
made upon the listener’s sense of historical 
perspective, it was fair or wise to entrust the 
role of the Prince (not really difficult to 
cast, surely) to Jess Walters—an excellent 
singer but unmistakably American in his 
speaking voice. 

MARTIN COOPER 


ART 


THose whose knowledge of contemporary 
artists is gained rather from the daily Press 
than from exhibitions have of course by now 
pigeonholed Reg Butler. 
out that the maquette for the Unknown 
Political Prisoner represented three figures 
gazing up at a tower and the sky, for the 
draw.ngs and models of these figures, which 
occup:ed the sculptor on and off for some 
eighitcen months, were never seen by the 
wider public (though they are to be shown 
at the Venice Biennale this summer) and 
the myth has now entered history that 
Butler was awarded £4,000 for five bob’s 
worth of twisted wire. Anyone at all 
acquainted with his development knows that 
there is more to Butler than that. It seems 
unquestionable that this architect-turned- 
sculptor is one of the most original talents 
to have emerged in this country since the war. 

Such a preamble is a necessary prelude to 
confessing that much of his second exhibition 
at the Hanover Gallery seemed to me 
depressing, sadistic and aesthetically retro- 
grade. The particular qualities of Butler’s 
earlier work lay in the springy, organic 
elegance of his line drawings in space— 
in the animistic vitality that flowed through 
his figures’ metal veins. This kind of 
metaphor, it seems, no longer interests him. 
His wire constructions now feel into space 
as geometrically, and as boringly, as those 
Dutch and Russian constructions of the 
early Twenties; life, on the other hand, is 
reflected realistically in a series of draped 
nudes. It is easy to follow Butler’s trains 
of thought. The essential idea of the 
Unknown Political Prisoner—that of human 
figures involved in an inhuman framework 
—shows itself in several * Manipulators,” 
men at the controls of unknown machines, 
and in several studies for St. Catherine. 
There are hints of Francis Bacon’s lumps of 
crucified flesh in Study for Figure Falling and 
perhaps in the several upward-straming 
*heads.” The same dramatic pose is however 
quite unforced in the upper half of the main 
figure here, the very recent Girl. The only 
note of oddity in this is in the set of the legs, 
or more particularly the right leg—a note 


Useless to point * 






seen at its most unabashedly fashionable 
in the small study, No. 18. As a whole thg 
big figure is one of sensitivity and power 
within a surface of simplified sobriety, and 
confirms the view that Butler’s talent jg 
likely to flower into a dozen unsuspected 
forms. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


The Teahouse of the August Moon. By John 
Patrick. (Her Majesty’s.}——Waiting for 
Gillian. By Ronald Millar. (St. James's) 

Tue plot is simple. An American captain 

goes to a village in Okinawa all set to spread 

the blessings of Western civilisation. He is 
to build a school (pentagon-shaped—on the 
same principle, I suppose, as makes univer 
sities give successful generals honorary 

doctorates of civil law), he is to found a 

women’s league for democratic action (with 

a small d), he is to file innumerable progress 

reports. The whole programme is in the 

best traditions of American administration 
overseas (I’ve democratised five youth 
leagues today. How many have you demos 
cratised?). Happily it doesn’t turn out that 
way: Captain Fisby as played by William 
Sylvester is too mild, too hesitantly civilised 
to carry out the orders of a colonel dedicated 
to the cause of technocracy. Soon he is 
wearing a kimono, owning a geisha girl (no, 
it’s not what you think, as Sakini, the 
interpreter, explains to the captain) and 
allowing a teahouse to be constructed from 
the army issue lumber intended for the 
school. Then when the colonel finds out 

... but it all ends happily after all—even 

for the colonel so hygienically played by 

John Bushelle. 

This is, of course, a variant of the ‘Greek 
slave’ idea, and honour to the audiences of 
New York for laughing their heads off at 
themselves. All the same, isn’t there somes 
thing the least bit offensive about the sur+ 
prise with which Captain Fisby finds that 
Okinawans are civilised in spite of theif 
lack of obvious amenities. The ‘Greek 
slave’ assumption does imply an inferiority 
on the part of the more cultured people 
involved in the dialectic, and one feels 
vaguely uncomfortable about this through- 
out an otherwise charming evening. The 
charm is principally due to Chin Yii and het 
fellow islanders well represented by the 
interpreter who acts as majordomo and 
chorus to the whole play (a tour de force on 
the part of Eli Wallach). The sets are 
pleasant (I particularly liked the teahouse 
itself) and the production slick. They 
laughed in New York and an English 
audience will laugh too, but its laughter may 
be tempered with some regret: shall we 
never see congress-men owning geishas and 
carrying on the tea-drinking ceremony it 
the lobbies of the Senate? 

~ x * 


Ronald Millar’s adaptation of Nigel 
Balchin’s novel makes a goodish middle 
brow drama of the ‘what would you do, 
chum?’ variety. When James Manning dis- 
covers that his wife has knocked down and 
killed the charwoman’s husband, while 
driving the car of the local aristocratic 
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rist, he is naturally faced with a prob- 
= Should he tell all or should he shield 
the little woman? In spite of subsequent 
revelations to the effect that she has been 
the Hon. Bill’s mistress for some time and 
that it is all his fault anyway, Manning 
decides to take the second course, but is 
considerably baffled when his wife insists 
that she wants to do THE DECENT 
THING and give herself up. Women!, you 
can see him thinking. All this goes over 
very nicely with Googie Withers and John 
McCallum plugging the tension for all 
they’re worth. Frank Lawton gives a grue- 
some moustached truth to the Hon. Bill. 

Just the thing for a family party. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


His Majesty O’Keefe. (Warner.)———For- 
bidden Cargo. (Leicester Square.)——-The 
French Line. (Gaumont.) 


Why is it, I wonder, that films about the 
South Sea islands are nearly always bad? 
The settings are perfect, the natives attrac- 
tive, and one can only suppose that every 
director, the moment he steps ashore, is 
struck on the head by a coconut and never 
recovers full consciousness. Burt Lancaster 
is the hero of His Majesty O’ Keefe, a picture 
which is dedicated to his violent efforts to 
make a fortune out of somebody else’s 
copra, and it is safe to say that the dialogue, 
the characters and the situations seem as far 
removed from reality—for all that the story 


Triple Time 


This empty street, this sky to blandness scoured, 
This air, a little indistinct with autumn 
Like a reflection, constitute the present— 


A time traditionally soured, 


A time unrecommended by event. 

But equally they make up something else: 
This is the future furthest childhood saw 
Between long houses, under travelling skies, 


Heard in contending bells— 


An air lambent with adult enterprise, 
And on another day will be the past, 
A valley cropped by fat neglected chances 
That we insensately forbore to fleece. 


On this we blame our last 


Threadbare perspectives, seasonal decrease. 


is based on the life of an actual man—as the 
earth is from the moon, Adventure, even 
if it is based on greed, or even because it is 
based on greed, can be illuminating, can 
even inspire others to seek it or repel them 
from doing anything of the silly sort, but 
this witless confusion of platitudes and kill- 
ing has no heart or meaning to it at all. Every- 
body tries hard. Mr. Lancaster exposes his 
magnificent chest, Joan Rice, as his half- 
caste wife, smiles, Andre Morell, whose role 
as a German trader is reaffirmed every time 
he appears by the incorporation of the 
German National Anthem into the score, 
is dignified, the natives, headed by Abraham 
Sofaer, are picturesque. Yet although the 
director, Byron Haskin, stirs the mixture 
with impulsive eagerness, it is a sad flat 
pudding he produces. 

Forbidden Cargo tells of the successful 
attempts of H.M. Customs and Excise to 
catch a gang of smugglers who bring dope 
into the country by an ingenious underwater 
method. Although the film has a tiresomely 
conventional ending—how refreshing it 
would be if villains, instead of being chased, 
were captured while they were shaving—its 
theme, which is handled in a semi-docu- 
mentary fashion, is interesting enough to 
hold the attention. True, when Nigel 
Patrick follows his prey to Cannes where the 
inevitable white yacht harbours its inevitable 
sleek crook, the film sags into the hackneyed, 
but in England, where the systematic 
analysis of clues, the consultations and 
enquiries are undertaken by Jack Warner 
and his colleagues, all is well. The acting is 
steady and uneventful, Elizabeth Sellars 


QUARTET 
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and Terence Morgan being as restrainedly 
wicked as Messrs. Patrick and Warner are 
quietly virtuous, and only Joyce Grenfell ina 
delightful sketch of a titled bird-watcher, 
gently rippling the histrionic pool. The 
film has been ably directed by Harold 
French. 

There is no need either to dip the pen in 
anything but syrup for The French Line, a 
snappily written comedy directed by Lloyd 
Bacon and starring the Juno-esque Jane 
Russell. Though greeted at one point by 
Mary McCarty with a “Hiya Chesty !” 
Miss Russell has a great deal more to her 
than curves, a dry sardonic humour which, 
when given the chance, she flips across the 
screen with throw-away effectiveness, and 
here she has ample opportunity for so doing. 
As a Texan millionairess who finds her 
fortune frightens nice and attracts nasty 
suitors she boards a liner for Paris disguised 
as a model, hoping she may meet someone 
who will love her for herself alone. Although 
at the end it is not absolutely clear whether 
this understandable desire has been fulfilled, 
at any rate she does meet Gilbert Roland, 
all dressed up in broad sideburns as a 
Frenchman, and after a number of compli- 
cated misunderstandings the oil of Texas 
and the champagne of France mell. It is 
all very gay, speedy and sharp, any weaving 
towards romance being hauled back by its 
scruff to toe the hardboiled line, and what 
with Arthur Hunnicutt’s brilliant caricature 
of a Texan oilman, some good tunes and 
some even better lyrics this is excellent 
entertainment of a sophisticated sexy sort. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Leavetaking 


We made no promises; and so have none to break; 
We heard the whispering of the tide, yet feared to speak 
Lest words, like common streetlamps, should reveal too late 


A gutter, not an ocean, at our feet. 


And so we let the silence like a smoky moon 


Glimmer between us faintly; hoping to discern 
More clearly in the shadows of the curtained room 
The glint of what our lips would not affirm. 


Into conjectured depths we dipped our senses; dipped 
Like unbelieving fishers, and would not accept 


Our catch as real; I saw only the dim scales spill 
Over your forehead where the half-light fell, 


And would not look for more. So parting now entails 


PHILIP LARKIN 


Few words, no promises. 
And wonder whether each has seen, but dare not say, 


We snap our lives in smiles, 


The truth that breaks behind our thin goodbye. 


Who is the Fairest of them All? 


I am the stranger in your home, 


stranger than any stranger in the street, 


I am the hated whom you love, 
your desolate hater. 


Mine is the mask in the glass on the wall, 


the idiot you’ll not own. 


Poor I, generation of the sphinx, 
condemn you to bore me for ever 


with your chatter of money and wives, 
your chiming laughter, and carefully turned profile. 
I ignore the endless humiliation of your honesty 


applied at night, alone— 


sure soon you will consult the record of my face. 


My bitterness must burn, surely, 


some mark about my mouth, some words surely 


splinter at last the fake 
of the insolent you I’ve known. 


RICHARD DRAIN 


No Comparison 


There can be no comparison 
Between your warmly breathing flesh 


And this blue granite stone 
Salty from the Channel tides. 


Flesh and stone are disparate 


Though shaped by elements in which they move: 
The stone licked smooth by the sea, 
The body worn by love. 


Both decay: the stone by imperceptible degrees, 
The body’s rapid change more evident, 
But there is no comparison. The stone disintegrates, 


Love, while it cracks the bone, builds your monument. 


MAIRI MACINNES 





PHILIP OAKES 
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Letters to 


the Editor 





SCIENCE TEACHERS 


$ik,—The letters provoked by my article on 
*Doing with Fewer Science Teachers’ are 
encouraging. Most of your correspondents 
agree with me at any rate on this, that the 
shortage of science teachers can be mitigated 
as well by broadening the syllabus of our 
school science courses or by increasing the 
actual number of teachers. Of course, we 
must have more science teachers, too; and of 
course, adoption of a wider syllabus will bring 
fresh _ difficulties with it—good history 
teachers, for instance, are not all that plenti- 
ful. But at any rate the question is launched: 
how are we to make the most of a sad situa- 
tion, given that we cannot hope to escape 
from it entirely ? 

Professor Mott’s letter is particularly 
valuable, and carries my argument a stage 
further. As he says, it is not University 
entrance requirements in general that set the 
standard for sixth-form courses, but one par- 
ticular set of demands—those for Open Major 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. If 
schoalmasters aimed only at preparing pupils 
for Professor Mott's very reasonable examina- 
tion ‘at. Bristol, the situation would be 
different. But unfortunately the academic 
merits of schools still tend to be judged by 
the annual tally of Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarships won, and headmasters cannot 
afford to forget this. One can only hope that 
when Professor Mott takes up the Cavendish 
Professorship at Cambridge this autumn, he 
will be able to make his views known where 
they will have some _ influence.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Oxford 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 


Sir,—The public school boys described by 
V.S.V. in your columns last week, who were 
ignorant about the first Duke of Marl- 
borough and the whereabouts of Madagascar 
and Jamaica, merit our sympathy in what 
must have been a trying interview. Who 
wants to know where Madagascar is? I 
myself happen to be aware of its approximate 
position, but I cannot believe that this is in 
any way beneficial to my outlook on life. 

Too long has the magpie-like coacervation 
of superficial knowledge been allowed to 
masquerade as the formation of a * broad back- 
ground.’ Width in education is undoubtedly 
being sacrificed to depth, but I do not 
agree that this is the evil which V.S.V. seems 
to suggest it is. The simultaneous study of 
several subjects must mean that the level on 
which each js pursued is more or less elemen- 
tary, and no subject will yield its best fruits, 
those that assist the enlargement and 
development of the mind, until this level has 
been passed. 

My view is that specialisation in the sixth 
forms should not be, as it usually is, in single 
or closely related subjects, but in two com- 
pletely different ones—classics and biology, 
for instance, or history and chemistry, or 
mathematics and English. In this case both 
subjects could be pursued beyond the stage 
of mere plodding, and the mind would become 
more fully developed, and better equipped for 
narrower specialisation at the university. In 
addition to the two main subjects about half- 
a-dozen periods a week should be devoted to 
divinity and English and cultural subjects.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Oriel College, Oxford 


H. S. MICKLEM 


SEEING AND SPELLING 


Smr,—tThere are, I think, two chief attitudes 
towards language. The commoner, and all 
things considered, probably the more impor- 
tant, is what may be called the aesthetic 
attitude, the attitude of the literary artist, the 
attitude in fact of everybody who _ uses 
language to express himself and is anxious, 
presumably, to use it as well as he can. This 
attitude is, of necessity, highly subjective, 
consequently linguistic discussions sometimes 
become acrimonious. The other attitude is 
objective, the attitude of those who, regarding 
language as an jnteresting human pheno- 
menon, seek to discover its nature and its 
laws. The approach to language of the 
philologist, the psychologist and the anthro- 
pologist is detached, dispassionate and scien- 
tific. Their investigations lead them to the 
conclusion that language in the last analysis 
is speech, since it is only as speech that they 
can study either its present phenomena or its 
past history. But while the most objective 
philologist may be capable as a literary artist 
of clinging obstinately to his own linguistic 
idiosyncrasies, the objective study of linguistic 
phenomena, on the other hand, is something 
with which the vast majority of persons are 
wholly unacquainted. 

Since Whitney wrote his Life and Growth 
of Language as long ago as 1875, many 
valuable and interesting contributions have 
been made to the various aspects of the sub- 
ject by writers such as Paul, Delbriick, Sweet, 
Wundt, Sievers, Rousselot, Hovelacque, Finck, 
Marty, Jespersen, Wyld, Bréal, Darmesteter, 
Clédat, Nyrop, Passy, etc. Linguistic science 
is, however, a comparatively young subject, 
and many well educated persons today are not 
only unacquainted with the writings of these 
scholars but have never even heard of their 
names; and since at the same time everybody 
who has ever taken a degree in classics regards 
himself as eo ipso an authority on the English 
language, it is scarcely surprising that the 
discussions on the subject which break out 
from time to time in the public Press bristle 
with misunderstandings and misconceptions. 
The study of classics is not in fact the best 
preparation for the study of English, not only 
because it inculcates the view that language 
is something static but because it is respdm- 
sible for the gross fallacy that because 
English and Latin are closely related 
etymologically they must also be related 
morphologically, whereas morphologically 
they are almost at opposite poles. 

Having said that, I suppose I shall now be 
told [ am an enemy of the classics, and that I 
wish to deny in advance. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar 

stands 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands. 

The Greek spirit is one of the most precious 
things we have inherited from the past, but 
the Greek mind, far from shutting itself 
against fresh knowledge, was almost inclined 
to go too far in the other direction —Yours 


faithfully, E. CREAGH KITTSON 
The Little Martins, Chipping Campden 


Sir,—The modern methods of teaching 
children to read appear to have results 
inferior to the older ones. Backwardness in 
reading is so prevalent today. 

Can any correspondent recommend a short 
but adequate book about the aims and 
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methods of the Look-and-See and Aabh-By. 
Ker: school of thought? Is such a book to 
be had from a free library? I ask since g 
convenient way of obtaining enlightenment 
on an unknown subject -is reading th 
relevant literature, and only an expert can 
guide parents to the right book.—Your, 
faithfully, 

M. E. ORMsBy 
109 Durham Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20 


WHAT IS AN EPIC? 


Sir,—Though only seven ordinary unde. 
graduates, we were so pleased with Professor 
Dobrée’s review of Dr. Tillyard’s The English 
Epic and Its Background (Spectator, April 
16th) that we felt we ought, albeit belatedly, 
to express our pleasure through your columng 

We nevertheless feel that both thes 
scholarly gentlemen have somewhat slighted 
Blackmore’s King Arthur and Glover; 
Leonidas; and neither seems to mention work 
of the highest epic tradition, such ‘as the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, Layamony 
Brut, Frazer’s Golden Bough (unabridged, of 
course), Rowe’s translation of Lucan’s Phan 
salia, J. Cowper Powys’s Glastonb; 
Romance, Morley’s Life of Gladstone, - 
the Dictionary of National Biography which 
has (in Dr, Tillyard’s words) an “ amplitude, 
breadth, inclusiveness, and so on” all of itj 
own. 

We also feel that perhaps the least, though 
(we hope) not the last, contribution to the 
English Epic and its Background is, in fact, 
The English Epic and Its Background.—Youn 
faithfully, 

SEVEN ORDINARY UNDERGRADUATES 
Union Society, Cambridge 


LIFE AND ABSTRACTION 


Sir,—In your publication of April 2nd, Mr, 
Christopher Small reviewed an exhibition of 
my work at Gimpel Fils associating both the 
gallery and myself with his brand of ‘cor 
temporaneity.’ He tried to put me in a groove 
and in order to keep me there credited me 
with the almost idolatrous desire to make “a 
natural object.” He did not enquire whether 
the intention he attributed to me was incorrect 
and so proceeded down the single track to all 
his odd assertions. He suggested that | aimed 
to make a natural object “ by the fortuitou 
processes by which nature arrives at he 
results.” 

He accused me of courting chance so that 
my pictures would grow and evolve “ like 4 
living creature.” Later he accused me of 
abandoning adult knowledge and technique 
and so he might have proceeded until he was 
wordless and had guessed that somewhere ia 
his progress he had erred. 

As a concept the fortuitous might be aa 
adequate way to represent a nature which is 
conceived as outside oneself, but it is not an 
attribute of nature. She, nature (as Mr 
Small puts it), does not arrive at her results 
by fortuitous processes. This idea both in its 
feminine gender and psychology is inadequate. 
Nature could be neutral and without pro 
cesses other than those we attribute to it. | 
am certain that “a natural object” will no 
be made because man cannot make his owl 
mind. Painting is itself a language and 4 
means of gaining knowledge of that ambience 
which we usually call ‘nature,’ It is nota 
substitute for it. If Mr. Small applies himself 
to a study of nature and natural processes he 
will, I hope, discover that my apparently 
careless dispensing of paint is not done in th 
interests of making nature in paint but is the 
result of difficulty and inadequacy before my 
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ject and my desire to define experience as 
tly as possible with the materials I have. 
language is unformed as yet because my 
ject is difficult. His legitimate grounds for 
ticism would be my use of the medium 
the treatment of my subject and not 
gemi-philosophical enquiries about the validity 
df my relationship to nature, nor in accusa 
tions of perversity merely because he cannot 
discern the technical demands of my subject. 
There is an incipient school of artists who 
are attempting to revitalise the language of 
contemporary abstraction by borrowing the 
terms of landscape, 1 can assure Mr. Small 


that | do not belong to this movement and 
that my ill-named ‘abstractions’ are the 
result of experience and observation of a tradi- 
tional nature, namely the life and history of 
my own local environment.—Yours faith- 


fully, PETER LANYON 
The Attic Studio, St. Ives, Cornwall 


SWEDISH NEUTRALITY 


§m,—It is interesting that Mr. lain Hamilton 
reiterates the Swedish assumption that closer 
ties with the West would precipitate a Russian 
occupation of Finland. This is a familiar 
argument. I am afraid, however, that the 
Russian invasion of Finland in 1939 did not 
rovoke any official assistance from Sweden 
Prithough the contribution of individual 
Swedes in the ‘ winter war’ was considerable), 
There is no reason to believe that such 
an invasion today would send Sweden scurry- 
ing either to Finland’s assistance or to NATO. 
Sweden’s non-participation in western defence 
{js based rather on the belief that a large 
expenditure on armaments is not ‘ worth the 
candle.’ It is, I suppose, unfashionable nowa- 
days to attempt to get the best of both 
political worlds, but I cannot believe that her 
policy of looking after the living standards 
of the Swedish people in the first place is 
altogether without merit.—Yours faithfully, 


BEAUGE 
6 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, 3 


HOMOSEXUALS AND THE LAW 


$ir,—The courageous and thoughtful letter of 
Mr. Patrick Leigh Fermor will have been 
gratefully acknowledged by many of your 
readers. His comments about the inadequate 
provisions of the law today give rise to com- 
ment on many anomalies in our legal system, 
and it is hoped that they may stimulate some 
of our experts to give the matter their serious 
attention. We have inherited a mixed assort- 
ment of laws, unrelated in period, unequal in 
their sanctions, and bound together by no 
orderly system. The ponderous but conscien- 
tious legal mind may complain that a full 
revision at this stage or any stage is an 
impossible task, but it is still necessary to 
insist that there is urgent need for this to be 
tackled, and not only now but at recurrent 
future periods. A layman can only venture 
@ few random comments which may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely; I would like to hazard one 
or two 

(1) The emphasis of the law has tended 
to slip away from the old basic principles of 
right and wrong, regarded as offences against 
one’s neighbour or the laws of God. Brutality, 
blasphemy and sacrilege tend to be lightly 
dismissed; in their place is a new emphasis, 
Suggestive of the totalitarian state, on offences 
against the state or its civil services. Com- 
paratively severe penalties are awarded against 
the obtaining of an excess of butter, or the 
building of a home without a license. Though 
this is today less noticeable with the disap- 
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pearance of controls, the principle involved is 
not necessarily affected. 

(2) A_ noticeable weakness in criminal 
procedure is the exemption of the criminal 
in respect of theft, violence or murder, from 
civil restitution, The maintenance of a proper 
moral sense demands that full recompense to 
the victim should be invariably included in the 
settlement of any criminal process. 

(3) The provision of free legal aid when 
required has been a noticeable advance upon 
medieval standards; but the fact still remains 
that the moneyed defendant can still buy the 
services of a more expensive defence. It is 
not for me to propose a practical alternative, 
but alternatives may still be found. It occurs 
to me that the use of a national panel of 
counsel for defence, with payment according 
to an assessment of one’s means, might not 
only equalise this irregularity but also benefit 
a_ profession which imposes considerable 
hardship on its beginners. 

(4) In sorting itself out into any sort of 
system, the law should regard itself as the 
expression of the people’s conscience. Actually 
it is more: it is the instructor of that con- 
science. In emphasising the nation’s worst 
vices, moral and spiritual, it should express 
not only the common conscience of the day 
but idealise that conscience into the conscience 
of tomorrow, giving its provisions a definite 
moral direction. 

Our present system is not only an archaic 
lumber-room; it is devoid of purpose and 
imagination. The moral progress of our 
people, spiritually bankrupt, demands imme- 
diate attention to these’ things.—Yours 


faithfully, R. A. BONTOFT DE ST. QUENTIN 


Pamphill Manor, Wimborne, Dorset 


TWO GENERATIONS 

Sir,—So fashionable a talent as Mr. John 
Wain’s is bound, one supposes, to be entangled 
in fashionable attitudes and _ prejudices, 
although Mr. Wain seems to have more than 
is good for him. For all I know he may have 
some justification for the schoolmasterish 
admonitions to the undergraduates of the 
Thirties, which he includes in his review of 
Mr. Philip Toynbee’s book Friends Apart, 
but the pomposity, as usual, drapes some silly 
generalities. 

It may be smart to talk of the “ social 
euphoria” of the 1930s—comfort, cheap 
travel, long: country week-ends “matched on 
the psychological level by a crushing sense, 
now extinct, of personal responsibility.” It 
may have been hopelessly naive of the young 
men of the time to think “consciously and 
feverishly that if they only took the 
trouble to join something, get a party card, 
wear a special shirt, organise meetings and 
bellow slogans, they could influence the course 
of events.” It may even be true that Mr. 
Wain and his friends are as superior to the 
wartime generation as they claim they are. 
Cleverness aided by hindsight may, indeed, 
make a personal sense of responsibility (now 
extinct) look foolish; if so, the worse for us 
all. 

But these things are not so smoothly ex- 
plained away; nor was the “ crushing sense” 
of personal responsibility an affliction only of 
wealthy Oxford undergraduates cushioned by 
comfortable week-ends in country houses. 
Along with many others of the same genera- 
tion, I come from the Bethnal Green—White- 
chapel district where there was rather a shor- 
tage of social euphoria and the only long 
week-ends were those spent on the dole. Many 
of us suffered from a most painful bump of 
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social responsibility, as can be deduced from 
the fact that our young men were not only 
joining parties and standing as political can- 
didates in local elections, but were also 
leaving their tailor-shops and cabinet-makers’ 
benches to fight in the Spanish Civil War, and 
were getting hauled up before the magistrates 
for bloodying the noses of fascist marchers 
in the East End of London. 

Social euphoria had nothing to do with the 
young men “consciously and feverishly ” 
seeking to influence the course of events. 
They did so because of the quite frightening 
advance of political tyranny and the disinte- 
gration of civilised behaviour all over the 
world—Abyssinia, China, Spain, the German 
concentration camps. At home, Ribbentrop 
at the Court of St. James’s and more than a 
million unemployed; in the foreign news of the 
BBC, daily reports of the bombing of peasants 
and the operation of Hitler's Nuremberg Laws 
at a time when we were less conditioned to 
mass-brutality. The Gadarene leaders were 
rushing headlong for 1939 and the more 
intelligent, the more sensitive and conscience- 
stricken young men of the time could see the 
swift doom approaching. Of course they 
sought consciously and feverishly to intervene: 
it would be shameful if they had done other- 
wise. 

I realise that it is fashionable now for the 
wounded liberals and _ fellow-travellers 
approaching middle-age to apologise for their 
embarrassing youthful passions. They confess, 
too anxiously it seems to me, that they were 
silly and wrong. Silly, perhaps, but certainly 
not altogether wrong. So far as Mr. Wain is 
concerned, their fault is mainly that they were 
young at the wrong time. I hope I am not the 
only one to find his smug patronage at being 
under thirty-five unbearable. 

“Since 1946 nobody above the Jehovah 
Witness level has taken this attitude [a crush- 
ing sense of personal responsibility]; are we 
right, or will the Sixties think us as silly as we 
think the Thirties?” he writes. Mr. Wain 
does not have to wait until the Sixties.—Ygurs 
faithfully, EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


7 Sandringham Road, N.W.11 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 

Sir,—I was very interested in Sir Carleton 
Allen’s explanation of the small number of 
convictions by magistrates of intoxicated 
motorists, The main point in his argument 
seemed to be that intoxication has to be 
proved “to the point of incapacity ” in order 
to bring about a conviction. This rather 
suggests that the person must be so intoxica- 
ted as to be incapable of driving, but as I 
understand the law, all that is necessary is to 
be incapable of driving with safety, so that in 
those cases where even a mild degree of 
intoxication interferes with the driver's ability 
to have proper control of the vehicle, he is 
culpable. 

As the recent report of the British Medical 
Association points out, “ It should be empha- 
sised that a person need not be grossly 
inco-ordinated in his movements and * drunk’ 
in the popular sense before he can be found to 
have committed an offence within the meaning 
of the words of the Road Traffic Act,” and 
I would suggest that it is this confusion in 
the minds of many magistrates which causes 
them to fail to convict, in those cases where 
a driver is not “ drunk ” and yet is intoxicated 
sufficiently to render him incapable of driving 
a motor car with safety —Yours faithfully, 

H. TUDOR EDMUNDS 


1 Sussex Place, Slough, Buckinghamshire 
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Country Life 


A Few fortunate gardeners are unaware that 
there is such a nuisance as mare’s tail, but 
I am not one of them. I toil to get it out of 
my garden, I watch for its new growth and I 
never win. The smallest fragment will spread 
if overlooked, and even if one lifts every piece 
in the soil the roots outside the boundary are 
ready to encroach before the season is over. 
I was delighted, therefore, to receive some 
guidance on the matter from Sir Gilbert 
Upcott, who lives in Highgate, where, on the 
eastern slope of the hill, the weed grows 
luxuriantly from a damp sub-soil. ‘“ My pro- 
cedure has been digging and copious liming, 
spring and autumn,” he says. “In summer 
the bed has been planted with dahlias, asters 
or antirrhinums. Whenever mare's tail 
shoots appeared among the plants or between 
the stones of a rough rockery which surrounds 
the bed, I have painted them with neat 
Verdone using a fine brush. This treatment 
seems quite deadly.” Although another 
reader says Verdone is good but does not 
affect the roots, | am hopeful that liming and 
painting tdgether will discourage mare's tail 
for good. Digging certainly helps. In places 
where one cannot dig deeply the weed thrives. 


A Blank Day 


Between brief intervals of clouded sky the 
sun blazed on the water and it was useless to 
cast a fly. The river was hardly troubled by 
a breeze and, had it not been that we had 
travelled so far and so hopefully, the rods 
would never have been taken from their cases. 
A little self-consciously, knowing our foolish- 
ness, we struggled from pool to _ pool, 
negotiating boulders and fallen trees. Small 
migratory trout rose every few minutes, and 
at times I allowed myself to pretend that they 
were something better. My dry fly sailed in 
the lee of rocks, drifted down in faster current 
and swung in the eddies, all to no purpose. 
At length I paused and put my rod over my 
shoulder and sat watching a dipper. On the 
steep slope opposite the stone on which I 
sat | became aware of aman. He was leaning 
against a tree watching me. He waved his 
hand in a negative gesture and pointed to the 
sun and I waved agreement. I knew what he 
was doing there. He was prospecting the 
pools for a fresh-run salmon. When he found 
one, he would not be too particular how he 
got it out, for it would fetch between twelve 
and fourteen shillings a pound. The watcher 
waited until I was almost out of sight before 
he came down to stare into the water where 
I had been fishing, but he was unlucky. It 
was a blank day for fishermen of any sort. 


The Little Owl 

Like the rook, the bullfinch and the starling, 
the little owl has his friends and his enemies. 
Gamekeepers and others responsible for 
rearing pheasants and partridges say that the 
little one is a criminal, while his friends 
claim that he is mainly a scavenger living on 
worms and beetles. I wondered about this 
when a little owl rose from the side of the 
hedge. I looked about and by chance dis- 
cored a dead bird. It had been dead some 
time, and I concluded that the owl had come 
to feed on burying beetles, those red, yellow 
and black undertakers that deal with putrefy- 
ing corpses. A friend who had once been a 
gamekeeper told me that the little owl killed 
both birds and small animals for the sole pur- 
pose of attracting his favourite food, but one 
would have to spend a lifetime out of doors 


watching these birds to say with certainty what 
their habit is. I turned the dead bird over with 
my toe and saw the beetles on the flattened 
grass. Perhaps the owl would return to make 
his meal, but, on the other hand, it was pos- 
sible that he had half a dozen sources of food 
of this sort and that did not necessarily mean 
that he had actually killed the creatures that 
produced his meal. 
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Planting Runners 

In areas where frost is not severe one cay 
plant scarlet runners raised in boxes. Slugs 
are fond of tender shoots, however, and to 
ensure adequate protection from both frog 
and the greedy slug it is as well to cover thg 
young plants with cloches for a while and py 
down a good quality of slug-killer. 


IAN NIALY) 


The Last Food Office 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 217 
Report by Lawrence D. Hills 


With the passing of rationing now so near, competitors were invited to submit a letter of not 
more than 150 words, advocating the preservation of the last Food Office as either a national 
memorial or a‘ training ship’ in the same way as the Cutty Sark. 


Most cOmpetitors queued up with entries 
as dull and lifeless as soya sausage-meat 
substitute, and humour was largely cut to 
one-third ounce (green books only) of 
punning in the fictitious name and address. 
No one attempted the blend of romanticised 
nostalgia and satire that the association with 
the Cutty Sark demanded; maybe readers 
thought this was a kind of dried fish found 
only in the more lurid Food Facts. 

I longed for the rubber stamp’s kick and 
the kettle’s song and the tea-cups’ loud 
volleying thunder but no one thought of the 
brave old ‘orange juicers’ threshing round 
Cape Strachey and rolling their B.U.s under 
in the ‘roaring Forties.’ 

Granville Garley was the only competitor 
to see the lost glories of the lordly Food 
Office, shorn of her proud swelling in-trays, 
and cut down to a ‘butter hulk’ in terms of 
the tea clipper. He deserves first prize for 
originality and tongue-in-the-cheek satirical 
detail, but he missed the full flavour of 
pseudo Alan Villiers. I wonder what her 
best day’s run was in ‘nots’ (or ‘no’s or 
‘Sorry we’re closed’s) in a good wet Novem- 
ber with a nice cutting east wind under her 
doors? The Rev. J. P. Stevenson comes 
second with the best serious letter out of a 
large field, and Allan M. Laing third for a 
most glorious collection of mixed meta- 
phors. I suggest £2 to Granville Garley 
and 30s. each to second and third. 

J. M. O. deserves mention for a parody of 
a Food Office girl’s letter; N. George had 
the best of many suggestions for a replica 
food office with dummy staff and public, 
next to the Chamber of Horrors in Mme. 
Tussaud’s, and Colin Prestige the best train- 
ing college for civil servants, with points 
instead of marks, but failed to develop it. 
Other good entries were from Valerie Ran- 
zetta, John Brown and Frances Collingwood, 
but it seems, Sir, that the younger generation 
has forgotten that Britain's Football Pools 
are the most complicated in the world and it 
is only the Character Building of training 
under Rationing that enables our Nation 
of form-fillers to understand them at all. 


PRIZES 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


Sir,—Recently I had the melancholy pleasure 
of visiting my local Food Office for the last 
time before its translation into yet another 
school. Surely public interest would be served 
better if this interesting reminder of our finest 
hour (four miles from the village, uphill, 
three buses daily) were to be preserved as a 
national memorial? . 

The noble sweep of the unpaved drive (440 
yards uphill); the imposing entrance with its 
quaint mottoes: They Also Serve Who Only 
Stand and Wait, and the more cryptic ML loves 


AB; waiting room (220 fect away, up steps) 
furnished in period: two benches and a copy 
of the Regulations governing the Sale of 
Substitute Turpentine Substitute; staff room 
complete with kettles, and two thousand 
empty Grade 3 salmon tins—it seems pointlesg 
to permit all this, and so much more, to be 
swept into oblivion. 
Yours etc., 


(REV. J. P. STEVENSON) 


Sir,—It would be indeed regrettable if public 
satisfaction at the imminent end of food 
rationing were to efface the memory of our 
ready acceptance in the hour of need of this 
characteristic expression of the British way of 
life. We are therefore appealing for £14,500 
to purchase and suitably equip the Greenwich 
Food Office as a national memorial. It will 
be the last to close (by one hour—an expres- 
sion of civic pride in the mean time for which 
the borough is famous); and it will have the 
added advantage of standing where Pepys 
rationed Charles II’s Navy with pork pur- 
chased under the First Elizabeth. It is hoped 
that it will provide a permanent repository for 
many trophies of the Domestic Battle of 
Britain. Donations should be sent to the Food 
Monday Observance Society, 24, The Sanc- 
tuary, S.W.1. 

We are, etc., 

Edward Silcestr:; C. R. Attl** ; Durring- 
ton; V**l*t B*nh*m C*rt*r ; T. S. El**t, 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 


Sir,—The end of food rationing approaches, 
and its feet are beautiful upon the mountains, 
It will be a red-letter day which must be kept 
for ever green in the memory. Yet, so far, the 
long arm of authority has been sheathed in the 
silence of its velvet glove. From the high 
levels of Government, where officialdom 
wallows in a trough of party squalor, no sug- 
gestion of an appropriate memorial has perco- 
lated the blazing batteries of red tape, kept on 
tap at the public expense. It is for the Common 
Man to proclaim that the last Food Office to 
be closed shall be kept open as an ever-present 
reminder of an unforgettable experience. Not 
only will this mute memorial be as a trumpet 
call damming the atom-bomb of austerity, 
but its voice will be heard marching on, wave 
upon wave, for the safe-conduct of the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
EXALTED. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 220 
Set by C. H. Lewis 


For the usual prize of £5 competitors are 
asked to submit a love poem written in 
appropriate language by either a civil servant 
or a business executive. Limit 14 lines. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 220,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than May 1!th. 
Results in the Spectator of May 2\st. 
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in Europe. 
The steel used in the manufacture of all Olivetti 


products is subjected to the most exacting laboratory 
tests and the precision of every component is 



























guaranteed through all the manufacturing stages. 
From design to the finished machine, the best 
materials and skilled workmanship combine to 
ensure a product of lasting efficiency. 
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Compton 


aid of microphotography managed to restore the passages 

in Mozart’s letters to his wife which a pious biographer 
had deleted. At the time I expressed doubt whether the publica- 
tion of these conjugal intimacies benefited anything except 
pruriency, and added that I was surprised by the value a dis- 
tinguished critic attached to the Teutonic exploit. The 
distinguished critic challenged me to justify my objections, and 
after an argument that lasted for a couple of exchanges in 
print I wound up by saying that what I really objected to 
was hyenas nosing in the entrails of dead lions. 

This month we have had some nosing by Mr. Richard 
Aldington,* though I hesitate to call him an hyena when I 
reflect that the hyena laughs; Mr. Aldington’s self-centred 
emotion shuns laughter. The jacket in which the publishers, 
who I regret to say are William Heinemann Ltd., have wrapped 
this farrago portrays a bull about to toss Pinorman, the 
portmanteau into which Pino Orioli and Norman Douglas 
have been packed. Are we to presume that Mr. Aldington 
is the bull ? If so, it is well for him that the matador Norman 
Douglas is no longer alive, or even the picador Pino Orioli. 

“Aldington has not been hampered by any responsibilities 
bui those to the truth as he sees it,” says the blurb. As much 
might be urged in favour of somebody who walks about with 
one arm arched and the other crook’d because he sees himself 
as a teapot. 

“Such an abundance of eye-witness detail and anecdote can 
hardly be ignored by ‘that future biographer’ to whom 
Aldington cheerfully [sic] bequeaths fhe more laborious task 
of erecting a public monument.” 

Unhampered by any responsibilities to a publisher’s blurb 
I can cheerfully bequeath this atrabilious hotch-potch to the 
midden, with a warning to future biographers that it hardly 
contributes one secure fact about the life of Norman Douglas. 

Mr, Aldington provides what he calls a ‘rough schedule’ 
as “a first outline of the mere facts of Douglas’s life.” 

I will take the year 1916. 

“Sometime in 1916 he received through Humbert Wolfe 
an intimation that he had to leave England.” 

On another page Mr. Aldington asks if the writing of South 
Wind had anything to do with Douglas’s long exile from 
England, which lasted from about 1916 to about 1941. The 
answer is * No.’ 

In the late autumn of 1915 I tried to obtain Douglas’s 
services in Athens, but unfortunately Colonel Fairholme, the 
Military Attaché, was a first cousin of Douglas whom he dis- 
liked and it was he who prevented his coming to Greece. In 
the early spring of 1916 Douglas started to write South Wind 
and was presently arrested and charged with two offences. 
He was remanded on bail during the police-court appearances, 
and fortunately my wife was able to testify that on the date 
of the first charge he had been lunching with her in Capri, 
producing her diary in confirmation. However, the second 
charge looked like going against him and the new passport 
regulations being not yet in force he was able to forfeit his 
bail and reach Italy. During that summer he finished South 
Wind, the first part of which, written in London, was typed 
by my wife who also typed the last third for him when she 
went out to Capri. It may be that it was Humbert Wolfe 
who told Douglas that he could not go out to Greece, but 
he had nothing to do with his leaving England after the police 
proceedings. 

Mr. Aldington is indignant with Douglas for his portrait 
of Harold Trower as Freddy Parker in South Wind, but 


~* Pinorman. By Richard Aldington. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


é, ya twenty-five years ago an earnest Teuton with the 
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Mackenzie 


Mr. Aldington is ignorant of what Trower had done to deseryg 
much much worse from Douglas than anything said abouf 
him in South Wind. 

Mr. Aldington declares that Douglas never forgave D, 
Lawrence for the portrait of him in Aaron’s Rod. Ic 
believe that anybody would be bothered to resent so fecbly 
a piece of portraiture, which has as much of Douglas in if 
as synthetic custard has of eggs. A portrait of Douglas e 
for the lineaments was outside Lawrence’s range, for he lac 
the necessary wit and scholarship. Mr. Aldington claims 
apparently with the support of Mr. David Garnett, that 
Lawrence had an “ extraordinary gift of ‘ mimicry,’” and ag 
“ equally extraordinary ability to see through upper-class and 
‘gentlemanly’ pretence.” I never heard Lawrence betray ag 
much gift for ‘mimicry’ as a budgerigar. He attempted iy 
Aaron's Rod to draw a portrait of Reggie Turner which until 
I read Pinorman 1 had never suspected was intended to be 
Reggie Turner, so wretchedly dim was the evocation. Mg, 
Aldington may sneer at Reggie Turner, but he did have the 
courage to stand by Oscar Wilde at his darkest hour and he 
never wrote harshly about his dead friends. 

“ Reggie could never forgive me for preferring Norman's 
and Lawrence’s books to his.” 

No man more diffident about his own achievement thag 
Reggie Turner ever lived, and that he ever worried whether 
Mr. Aldington liked his books is inconceivable. 

“TI still have a feeling not of remorse, but of useless pain, 
when I remember that Reggie brought me two of his books 
to read, so hopefully, and then when he found that I 7 
not praise them took them silently away. Reggie, who 


more than one disability, was so vulnerable one hated to 


hurt him.” 

Thus ‘Mr. Aldington presents himself as a compassionats 
Bayard. But then comes this: 

“The Douglases and George Moores and Arthur Symonseg 
and Reggie Turners braced the moral fibre and contracted 4 
stern zest for high deeds by their repeated and gallant storm: 
ings of the approaches to the Burlington Arcade and the boxe 
offices of London Music Halls, whereas their futile and 
sub-normal juniors frittered away their youth and any virility 
they may have had in Artois and Picardy, Ypres and the 
Somme, Salonika and Gallipoli and Gaza and on monotonous 
ocean voyages and marine bickerings. Let us gratefully 
recognise our superiors.” 

One does not succeed in emulating Swift by dipping one’s 
pen into the sediment of the inkpot and smearing the page. 

Mr. Aldington suspects that the tales of Douglas starving 
on Capri were sales-talk with a view to getting a handsome 
advance on his Venus in the Kitchen. Inasmuch as that book 
was published by Heinemann the gentlemanly prejudices which 
Mr. Aldington accuses me of sharing with Norman Douglas, 
and of which he naturally disapproves, leave me faintly sut- 

rised that this contemptible assertion should be printed in 4 
book which advertises Venus in the Kitchen on the jacket. 

“It is strange what an Até of discord Lawrence was in his 
generation, and what an amount of bickering and bad ink 
he managed to breed. Norman is far indeed from being the 
only person who to the end of his days burned with vindictive 
hate for the wandering consumptive genius. The recent remarks 
of certain eminent persons over the BBC are a case in point 
—who would have thought the old men had so much hate 
in them ?” , 

The only eminent and elderly person who has talked about 
Lawrence ‘over the BBC’ is Lord Russell, and somehow I 
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Internationals 
gy ISABEL QUIGLY 


NEW race is coming into being. You cannot quite say 
it is being born, the process is too slow, and besides, 
when I try to work it further, the metaphor is too 

involved. Slowly but steadily a new race of people is evolving 
jn a number of cities in the world; and their children are 

wing up to become part of the same race and to follow in 
their parents’ footsteps, in New York and Geneva, in Paris 
and Rome and The Hague. An army of civil servants, paid 
at a fairly spectacular rate, living a life quite foreign to that 
of the cities in which they find themselves, and growing 
steadily foreigner to the life they have left behind them, 
has settled cosily into conditions that, after thirty-five years 
of trying them out, have shaken down into rather more than 
comfort. 

I suppose the internationals vary a bit, and a UNO employee 
in New York is not quite like an FAO man in Rome; and 
UNESCO I imagine have their private idiosyncrasies, and at 
The Hague they probably have their legal quirks. I can talk 
only of Genevan internationals, but I imagine, from the ease 
with which they seem to move about, that life is pretty 
interchangeable in atmosphere for the internationals, wherever, 
internationally speaking, they go. There must always be that 
air that spreads around an uneasy guest of impending but 
not quite decided departure; or at least the feeling of being 
in an elaborate encampment that is never quite home: in 
this case a city of which you cannot quite say that the natives 
are friendly, or that they are exactly unfriendly. 

“But where are the Genevese ?” say the wags, when they 
come, internationally, to Geneva. Enormous efforts are made 
by all sorts of bodies—with discussions and tea patties, 
picnic lunches and cocktails, all sorts of social and intellectual 
gatherings—to bring the internationals and the Genevese 
together. But it seems a case of town and gown, or oil and 
water, or any of the other unmixables, with no one quite 
knowing what the reason is for failure: Swiss unfriendliness, 
international money, or simply a matter of them both liking 
their own company better than each other’s. 

I think it is rather this last. Internationals are well enough 


: my by the standards of taxed and ordinary people elsewhere, 
t 


Geneva is an expensive place, and there are wealthier 
Genevese than any international. Certainly the Genevese are 
not an expansive people, on the whole; nor is entertaining 
at home very usual, but then neither is it in France. Certain 
Swiss habits are admittedly rather distasteful to the easier- 
going British or Americans, particularly when it comes to 
using meticulously business-like methods in everyday dealings 
between friends. But it is all a matter of what you are 
used to. In England we generally expect payment for 
professional services from friends, which seems just as 
shocking to many Italians or Spaniards. 

About the internationals themselves, since their hybridness 
is the reason for their being here at all, it is hard to generalise. 
There is one definite type of international, though: the man 
who has, quite literally, got internationalised, and is unidenti- 
fiable as a native of anywhere in particular. This seems to me 
deplorable. I love mixtures of nations, regular crosses between 
one country and another, and the stripey offspring they 
produce: like a Mallorcan family “of seven Swiss-Spanish 
children I met last summer, all gabbling Spanish with the 
solidest, blondest, Swissest appearance in the world—and then 
a Spanish gesture from one of the girls, a wholly Spanish face 
pulled by one of the boys, upset the neatness of stripes and 
set you wondering which would come out widest in the end, 
Mixtures of this sort are often delightful: enhancing, not 
neutralising. But a loss of nationality through sheer dilution, 
occasionally, even, the saddest case of all, when a man has left 
no native language—at least no language that sounds as if 
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he was born with it, for his own has grown rusty and no 
acquired language is like a tongue from childhood—seems to 
me almost like a loss of, say, family or faith, something, 
at any rate, that should not be let go lightly. Nationality 
and race may be abused, but they are priceless and personal 
things to start off with; and you may perfectly reasonably 
believe in the brotherhood of man and yet hope that Chinamen 
will stay Chinese and not become jaundiced Europeans. A 
sense of the brotherhood of man does not exclude, I think, 
a feeling that, when it comes down to sympathy, you may 
like one brother a good deal more than another. When six 
blonde and beautiful Swedes arrived in London a while ago 
on some kind of goodwill mission one of the most fraternal 
and unnationalistic men I know shook his head. “The more 
I see of Swedish beauty queens,” he said sadly, “the more 
I like the remoter parts of Sicily.” That is the sort of amiable 
prejudice you miss in Geneva, where every effort is made to 
telescope the startling difference between Swedish and Sicilian 
notions of beauty, and of everything else. 

Those whose idiosyncrasies of birth have been ironed out 
seem to me the victims, not the heroes, of internationalism. 
Even a perpetual sense of exile seems preferable to the absolute 
homelessness of the nationally neutral. Conditions, example, 
everything here encourages the blurring of national distinc- 
tions. English is generally spoken, even by many English 

ople, with some sort of American accent. It is remarkable 

ow quickly people pick it up: an old friend I had not seen 
for some years greeted me the other day with a strong 
Canadian accent, acquired, she explained, and not deliberately 
acquired, from working with Canadians for two years. 

Almost everyone is living on a scale he is unused to at 
home: to take English people alone, there is the donnish sort 
of man who occasionally finds himself whisked into some 
‘expert’ position with what would seem to him in England 
a fabulous sort of income, and, at the other end of the scale, 
the shorthand typist who comes from £6 a week in England 
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It is designed for those who enjoy reading stories, poems 
and articles by the leading authors of today; fer those who 
want to follow the development of new talent at home and 
abroad; for those who look for first-class criticism by a first- 
class team of reviewers. 









No 4 is out and contains: 


WILLIAM SANSOM a story 
EDITH SITWELL a poem 

ELEANOR FARJEON a memoir of 
Edward Thomas and Robert Frost 













Professor J. M. Cocking on André Malraux 
C. V. Wedgwood on G. M. Trevelyan 
Maurice Cranston on Simone de Beauvoir 







No 5 will be out in mid-May, and will contain: 


EVELYN WAUGH Apthorpe Placatus 
PIERRE GASCAR The Cat 

EDWIN MUIR a poem 

J.B. PRIESTLEY The Future of the Writer 










A Letter from New York 
Rex Warner on ‘The Confidential Clerk’ 
Margaret Lane on ‘The Tortoise and the Hare’ 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


= possibility of using radio to detect and locate unseen objects | 
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to £16-£20 here. Admittedly life is about twice as expensive 
but even so there is a cosy enough margin, if not for mint 
coats and Daimlers, at least for Topolinos and weekend 
ski-ing. That, of course, tends to separate the internationals 
and the non-Swiss who are not employed in the international 
agencies. “There are two scales of pay,” I was told wheg 
I arrived, “ Palais pay, and ordinary pay ”—which Meang 
that international standards of entertainment, of housing, 
and so on, are rather too opulent for non-Palais people to 
compete with. (Non-Palais people never talk of ‘ inter. 
nationals,’ but always of Palais people, Palais salaries, or, jg 
an envious sweep, of the Palais racket: the Palais, of 
course, being the Palais des Nations, set on a hill on the 
edge of Geneva, with the country coming up to its back 
doorstep.) 

On English people, and especially women, foreign living 
and an unaccustomed number of servants often has, eveg 
today, that curious effect of the haughty absurdity no ong 
can afford to indulge in England. A woman last week wag 
talking rapid French to our rather flustered maid. “ $he’s 
German, you know,” we told her when the girl had gone, 
“ but she speaks very good English.” “ Oh,” said the woman, 
swelling to the scale of Largelady Park, “I never speak 
English to servants. It makes them so uppish.” In the home 
of the United Nations... . 

But the real separation is, very often, between people here 
and the life they have left behind them. The high material 
standards they have grown used to often cut off escape from 
a life they may not even find particularly congenial. I was 
talking the other day to a girl who, at twenty-four, won 
a competitive job here, and, from a bed-sitting room life of 
coaching and midnight-oil research, has jumped to a luxury 
flat, a car, and the pleasant accessories a single person with, 
even by international standards, a fair salary can indulge in 
“Funny I’m here for thirty-five years,” she said, looking round 
at it all; and there was a wistful tone, for all the undoubted 
interest of her work, at the thought of a life settled and stiff 
from twenty-four onwards. More junior people come and go. 


has intrigued scientists since the turn of the century, but it was | That shorthand typist, for all her £16 a week, often packs up 


not until the advent of the multi-cavity magnetron during the late 


war that the history of modern radar began. 
Radar targets are located by a beam of radio waves which upon 


striking an object are reflected to the sender. The direction of the | 


beam when it is reflected, and the time taken by the waves on their 
outward and return journeys, indicate the exact position of the target. 
For the system to be sensitive and accurate, the range of the 


| 
| 


transmitted beam must be long and its width narrow. This requires | 


a powerful source of radio waves of very short wave-length but, 
unfortunately, such “‘ microwaves’ cannot be provided by an 
ordinary electronic valve. Faced with these difficulties the early radar 
pioneers developed the multi-cavity magnetron —a special valve 
which proved to be more powerful by a factor of hundreds than any 
other microwave generator then available. 

Today, magnetrons are playing an essential part in radar navi- 
gation. Ships and harbours are no longer hidden by fog and mountain 
peaks cease to be obscured by cloud. The cathode ray tubes of air 
and sea nagivators present pictures of the way ahead even when 
visibility is zero. 

Radar science is still undergoing ingenious and complex develop- 
ment. In the field of meteorology it is used for detecting and 
“ tracking ’’ clouds, as well as obtaining upper air measurements of 
wind velocity. A different role is also being played by the magnetron 
in accelerating electrons for the production of high-energy X-rays. 
In these and other microwave applications Mullard are contributing 
to further progress with the large-scale manufacture of high quality 
magnetrons and similar electronic devices. 
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and goes home to Brighton after a year or two. Why? 
“I don’t know,” said a young translator, who is just off to 
England for good, having given up the job here, and with 
nothing particular in mind to go to. “It’s just that—well, 
it’s been fun, the money and all that, but . . . does anyone 
honestly /ike being an international ? ” 

There it is; here in Geneva at least it often gets back to 
that. Perhaps this is the difference between internationals in 
one centre or another: that, for all the rather displaced ait 
internationals anywhere must find, some countries can appeat 
to take a visitor in, and some cannot. And Switzerland, 
beautiful though it is scenically, civilised and even attractive 
though it may seem to those who have suffered disorder of 
oppression, does not, on the whole, attract foreigners—par- 
ticularly English people—in the warmhearted way some places 
do. A fortnight’s ski-ing holiday is no test: I mean people 
who try to live here. I never saw anyone colour up with 
pleasure at remembering a piece of Switzerland: there is 
respect, even liking perhaps, but no enthusiasm. 

But Switzerland is only the camping ground: it is the camp 
itself that counts. The extent of its organisation comes home 
to you hard if you visit the International School, where, in 
French and English, five hundred pupils, a large number of 
them the children of internationals, are taught on a syllabus 
which, it is hoped, will soon be interchangeable with that of 
other international schools in other international centres. 
Bi-lingual, tri-lingual, all of them, they are admirably placed, 
those children, for international posts when they grow up 
themselves. Will there, in two or three generations, be 4 
race of high intelligence, polyglot, without the tiresome pulls 
of home or little local habits to distract them: with communal 
appetites, wide though not passionate sympathies, and 
physically and psychologically adapted to live, with other 
internationals and no noticeable change of atmosphere, im 
Rome or in Paris, in The Hague or New York ? The problems 
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triation, after all, are not new. Diplomats have had 
em always with them, and colonisers and soldiers have had 
p struggle with questions of climate and education on their 
But on this far larger scale the problems of everyday 
ge settled: it is just the larger question of what he wants from 
his life, and for his children, that each man has to cope with 


for himself. 
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sPORTING ASPECT 


The Badminton Horse 
Trials 


py C. H. BLACKER 


EFORE the war the International Horse Show was held 
at Olympia, and, as far as I can remember, you could 
generally get a seat at quite short ‘notice. Now it has 
out of Olympia into the White City, and you have to 
hook your seat well ahead in order to have any chance of 
getting in. It was not until the Olympic Games of 1948 that 
the Three-Day Event was ever held in this country, and very 
fewpeople then even knew what it was. This year some 69,000 
people attended the Horse Trials in Badminton Park, and the 
gecasion has now become a social and popular event on a par 
with Wimbledon, Ascot and Henley. 

Why has there been this tremendous increase in the popu- 
larity of equestrian sport? The interest shown by the Royal 
Family is one reason, the 1948 Olympic Games is probably 
another, and television a third. A fourth is the emergence of 
influential and energetic leaders, such as Colonel Mike Ansell 
in show-jumping and the Duke of Beaufort in the Three-Day 
Event, but probably the main reason is a fundamental change 
of outlook among horsemen themselves. 

In pre-war days the British rode horses mainly in order to 
go hunting. If as a young man you preferred racing to hunting, 
eyebrows were sometimes gently raised at you. Show-jumping, 
unless you were very good and got into a team which toured 
foreign capitals, was not really considered a very smart thing 
todo. Dressage was an activity which people vaguely thought 
was something to do with ‘ haute école,’ and was only prac- 
tised by a few fanatics, We sent teams to the Olympic Games 
for the show-jumping and Three-Day Event competitions, and 
though these always performed gallantly and skilfully they 
never had done enough training to achieve very good 
results. 

We were not at all disturbed by our lack of success; after 
all, the foreigners had no hunting to speak of and if they liked 
to amuse themselves with these fancy sports, they could. 
Confident that we were the best natural riders in the world, 
we serenely ignored the fact that our equestrian prestige abroad 
was not high. 

Although hunting survived the war far better than most 
people expected, it was greatly changed. Wire, plough, aero- 
dromes and housing estates had affected many famous hunting 
couaties, while the expense of keeping hunters had become con- 
siderable. It occurred to many people that other sports besides 
hunting might not only prove amusing but perhaps enable them 
to earn a proportion of their expenses and to increase their 
horses’ value into the bargain. Many of those returning from 
the wars had met foreign equestrian experts and, to their sur- 
prise, had discovered that after all there might be something 
to be said for Continental methods and sports. This current 
of feeling, harnessed and driven forward by Colonel Ansell, 
has resulted in our show-jumping team winning the only British 
Gold Medal at the Helsinki Olympic Games, and in the estab- 
lishment of Colonel Harry Llewellyn and Miss Pat Smythe as 
probably the best man and woman show riders in the world. 
These successes will, I feel sure, soon be emulated by show- 
jumping’s younger brother, the Three-Day Event, now a very 
lusty youth indeed. 
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While watching this sport at Aldershot during the 1948% 
Olympics, the Duke of Beaufort was so impressed by its 
sporting nature that he immediately offered his land at Bad- 
minton for the first Threc-Day Event, or, to give it its new’ 
but hardly more revealing name, Combined Training. The 
Badminton Horse Trials thus began in 1949. They consist of 
three sections, dressage on the first day, a cross-couniry ride 
on the second, and show-jumping on the third. 

Much of the mystery surrounding the term ‘ dressage’ has 
now been dispelled; it is really nothing more than the training 
which any horse has to undergo to make it supple, obedient 
and a pleasant ride. The competitors circle round a small 
arena, performing various evolutions at different paces and 
doing nothing which, theoretically at any rate, is particularly 
difficult. All the same, the standard of marking is severe. It 
is this phase of the competition which daunts people like 
myself who, having raced, show-jumped and hunted, might feel , 
tempted to embark on Combined Training. My doubts were 
not dispelled this year by the account in The Times of the first 
day, which made formidable reading—-someone had a “ lack 
of cadence all through,” someone else was “ correct but not 
inspired ” (rather wounding, this, I should have thought) and 
one of the horses “ boiled up.” Obviously not an activity 
which can be lightly undertaken. 

Having on the first day proved his obedience and supple- 
ness, the horse now has to demonstrate his courage and endur- 
ance across country. The competitors go off individually at 
short intervals, starting with three miles on roads and tracks 
at a slow speed. Each then goes round a two and a half miles 
steeplechase course, at*a speed approaching that of a race, 
and continues straight on with another seven miles slowly on 
roads and tracks. He can then pause for a moment or two, 
and I for one would seize the opportunity of having a strong 
whisky and soda before embarking on the next phase, the 
four and a half miles cross-country course. This is taken as 
fast as he feels his horse can manage and consists of thirty- 
five fences. Although none of these is over four feet, all are 
as solid as a brick wall, and it is surprising how awkward a 
fence of that size can be made by the addition of ditches, 
banks, water, and other unpleasant contrivances designed to 
test the horse and rider’s courage and skill. One of these fences 
has the melancholy name of “ the coffin ” and is a great crowd- 
drawer. At the end of this severe though perfectly fair test 
the competitor has covered seventeen miles. And one hardy 
lady, Miss P. Sutcliffe, did this on two horses ! On the final 
day the horses have to show that they are still able, after their 
exertions, to jump a show-jumping course, not big but twisty 
and testing. This year eight of the thirty-eight competitors 
were able to do a clear round. 

The scoring system, inevitably, is rather complicated. The 
competitors’ points for each day’s event are added together 
but it is possible to get bonus marks for a particularly fast 
cross-country ride. So it is advisable to take a pencil and 
appoint the best mathematician of the party computer. This 
year indeed there was a strong suspicion that something had 
gone wrong with the timing on the steeplechase course and 
that if so Major Frank Weldon on his Kilbarry ought to have 
been first instead of second. In the end the winner was Miss 
Margaret Hough on her Bambi V, a reserve horse for the 1952 
Olympics, and third was Miss Diana Mason, whose Tramella 
is only fifteen hands high. 

The British people are supposed to be slow to appreciate 
anything new, but judging by the thousands of enthusiastic, 
knowledgeable spectators and the flocks of cars, charabancs 
and caravans, they seem on this occasion to have acted out of 
character. This is a tribute to the brilliantly slick organisation 
of the meeting, to Badminton Park in April, and to the com- 
petition itself. Above all, it is a tribute to the Duke of Beau- 
fort, who has in the space of five years converted a continental 
sport into an occasion which fits completely naturally into the 
British countryside, and which might have been a part of it 


for a hundred years. In 1955, by command of Her Majesty, 
the Three-Day Event is to be held in Windsor Park. And I 
would not like to be in charge of the traffic arrangements. 
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The Wise Man 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


HE triumph and tragedy named in the title of the 
final volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s major work 
The Second World War* are defined by him at the out- 
ect. “ How the great democracies triumphed, and so were able 
to resume the follies which had so nearly cost them their life.” 


That keynote is sustained at all levels. There is scarcely a 
hase in the whole victorious progress in which triumph stands 
ully clear of the shadow of tragedy. The volume begins just 

| before dawn on D Day, June 6th, 1944, and it ends just before 
dawn on July 26th, 1945, when, writes Sir Winston, 

I woke suddenly with a sharp stab of almost physical pain. A 
hitherto subconscious conviction that we were beaten broke forth 
and dominated my mind. All the pressure of great events, on and 
against which I had mentally so long maintained my “ flying 
speed,” would cease and | should fall. The power to shape the 
future would be denied me 

From the triumphant level of the vast movement of men 
and machines that was the prelude to final victory in Europe 
down to the level of the politician beaten in an election, the 
theme is still the same. That is no cause for complaint or 
scorn. There is nothing petty in this association of the life 
of one man with the cosmic theme of war and peace. The 
tragedy which turned victory into bitterness and personal 
triumph into personal defeat are inextricably allied. The two 
march into history together, and what links them most closely 
is the simple fact, personal and impersonal, subjective and 
objective at the same time, that Sir Winston Churchill was 
so often, so incredibly and so magnificently right, and yet 
never quite dominated the issue. That is triumph. That is 
tragedy. 

“ How right he was! ” How that very turn of phrase, that 
cliché of the times, brings back the war. Sir Winston in 
this volume does not complain much, though he insists a great 
deal on the mistakes and omissions that were made because 
he did not always get his way. The complaint is there, of 
course, but it is all in the documents written at the time, 
quotations from which, as in previous volumes of this history, 
make up so great a part of the whole. From this irrefutable 
contemporary evidence, this insistence on foresight and avoid- 
ance of hindsight, the complaints gather tremendous force. 
Sir Winston was right to resist the denuding of the army in 
Italy for the sake of a thrust in the South of France. He was 
right to insist, as early as May, 1944, on an early examination 
of “the brute issues between us and the Soviet Government 
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which are developing in Italy, in Roumania, in Bulgar 
Yugoslavia, and above all in Greece.” He was right to notig 
as important, at a time when such observation could hardly 
command popular sympathy, the boorish and _barbaroy 
inflexibility which informed the behaviour of Stalin, Not only 
in high affairs but even, at times, on purely social 
(This, as we now begin to see, was another major case of thy 
interlocking of personality with high policy.) He Was Tight 
again in his premonition that there was no hope of coniy 
co-operation with Russia after the war; in his fear that, thy 
being the case, the quick American withdrawal after VE Dy 
was unwise; and in his horror at that hideous expression g 
rigid Stalinism, the betrayal of the Warsaw patriots. 

Who, when the march of events has been shown, agin 
and again, to confirm the prescience and wisdom of a sings 
man, can complain:if that man’s emotions are still involv 
in those events ? It is by such personal preoccupation wih 
great affairs that Sir Winston Churchill has himself achiev 
greatness. It also explains why he may accurately be call 
indomitable. His book shows plainly that he could no mo 
accept defeat in the sphere of policy than he could tolgniy 
the idea of defeat in the war itself. Time and again, ig 
season and out of season, in the face of American boredog 
and irritation, Russian inflexibility and French suspicion an 
touchiness, he returns doggedly to his own view—a view which 
turned out almost always to be right. This is not the pettiney 
of a politician. It is the wisdom of a very great man. | 
will be taken down and used as evidence for him—and agains 
him. That “sharp stab of almost physical pain” which he 
experienced when the British electors rejected his party ia 
1945, is an essential part of a character which, in a les 
stirring and vital context, might have spent itself in petty 
frustration. But it happened that the events in which Sr 
Winston Churchill spent himself, the events which are recorded 
in his great history of the Second World War, were sufficiently 
stirring and sufficiently crucial to his country’s fate to lift him 
to the heights from which nothing can drag him down. 

This history which he has written falls into its true plac 
as one of the many great accomplishments of a fuil life. It 
may be criticised for the constant interruption of the mar 
of fine and firm narrative prose by extracts from the dow 
ments written at the time, though there is no real substan 
in that criticism in view of the tremendous significance d 
the documents themselves. There is no mistaking this book's 
historic importance as the best single record of that characters 
istic which, by definition, Sir Winston Churchill could only 
fully achieve and demonstrate at the climax of his life—ts 
deep wisdom. His courage, his humour, his zest for life, hs 
ability to stir his countrymen, his opportunism, his liability 
to tactical lapses—all these will be remembered; but it is the 
deeply carved record of his wisdom that will endure. That 
wisdom expressed itself in action in the great days of th 
war, and is expressed in his history of the war, in his inability 
to give in. Not for him the serenity which Gibbon experienced 
at Lausanne at the end of his task: 

After laying down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake and the mountains. The air was temperale, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected i 
the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and 
perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soot 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind. ..: 

Sir Winston Churchill’s pride is not humbled. Sober melat- 
choly is not the most characteristic of his generous range 
emotions. But, after this great triumph and tragedy of ouf 
time, joy and fame are still his—and the sharp stab of pain. 








* The Second World War. Vol. VI. Triumph and Tragedy. By 
Sir Winston Churchill. (Cassel. 30s.) 
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The Saint of Rationalism 


Life of John Stuart Mill. By Michael St. John Packe. (Secker 
and Warburg. 42s.) 
Tuls, to use the ugly but inevitable word, is the definitive biography 
of John Stuart Mill, a book of the utmost interest and importance. 
(rather longer, I think, that it need have been) but vigorous, 
rich in detail and documentation, and uncommonly well written, it 
tells for the first time in the eighty-one years that Mill has been 
| the true story of his life. 

Of his birth and education Mill himself wrote fairly fully in his 
Autobiography, but wrote, Mr. Packe suggests, ungratefully: “ Mill 
forgot in his dignified security the narrow edge of his early circum- 
stances, and how much his father had achieved for him.” Mill 

e was a London Scot (a servant girl’s son) who made a meagre 
living from literary journalism and personally assumed the task of 
educating his children; and if he failed, as his illustrious firstborn 
once surprisingly complained, to make them religious and poetic, 
his success in other respects was abundant. 


» Again Mill fils went to work when he was sixteen as a junior clerk in 
1 Singh the India Office, where, four years before, his father had been 
WOlved inted Assistant to the Examiner. For the rest of his working 


M wih @ life Mill remained an India House official, and, in his neat black 
shievay ff suits and ties, he must have looked like one. All his literary work 
called was done in his spare time; his first article was published, when he 
was seventeen, in the Westminster Review, of which he later became 
ole editor and proprietor, and his first book A System of Logic was started 
i when he was twenty-four and took thirteen years to finish. 
un, Soon after he had begun his Logic Mill made the acquaintance 
redom of a beautiful and intelligent (and imperious) young woman named 
Mand Harriet Taylor. He fell in love with her and she with him, but she, 
Which alas, was already the wife of a wholesale druggist and the mother of 
ttiney two little children. In the nineteen years before the druggist’s 
n. It death enabled them to marry, Mill and Harriet were, in a sense, 
gainst lovers. They behaved, alternately recklessly and furtively, as if 
ch he they were lovers in the fullest sense, but Mr. Packe gives fairly good 
ty in evidence to show that they were not. Their relationship is baffling. 
kes Harriet set up house apart from her husband and she took her 
holidays on the continent with Mill; they both subscribed to the 
petty Owenite doctrine that “‘chastity is sex with affection”; but something 
h Si hindered them. Precisely what is a matter for psychologists to 
mrded say, and Mr. Packe, whose book is nowhere better than in dealing 
ently with Mill's love for Harriet, prudently forbears to speculate in 
hin psychological terms. 
Harriet’s hold on Mill’s mind is difficult to understand. He 
race called her his “almost infallible counsellor,” and on several crucial 
it issues he abandoned his own persuasions in obedience to hers. One 
example is the question of his Socialism. Originally Mill was as 


os fervent a champion of laissez faire economy as Locke and Adam 
wa Smith, but Harriet was converted to Socialism by the thrilling events 
a of 1848 in France and she induced Mill to remove all his objections 
on to Socialism from subsequent editions of Political Economy, which 
ok’ had been printed for the first time in the spring of that ycar. There- 
{er after Mill marked each of his works as “a joint production with my 
mnly wife” and publicly acknowledged his great debt to her. Critics have 
“his generally refused to believe that Mill really owed much to Harriet’s 
hy mind. Mr. Packe, following Mr. Hegel’s analysis of their corres- 
lity pondence, concludes, on the contrary, that “her predominance was 
the even more complete than Mill himself pronounced.” 

hat After Mill’s marriage to Harriet and until her death in 1858 at 


he Avignon, they lived together at Blackheath, seeing hardly anyone. 
John Sterling, the handsome friend of Mill’s youth, was dead; 
and some former friends were friends no longer, among them Mill’s 
a one time master Carlyle, who had become too vain, too mischief- 
making and too fascist, Auguste Comte, too vain and too left-wing, 
1, and the jurist John Austin, too right-wing by the Blackheath 
he standards of progressive liberal empiricism as expounded in the 
2, Essay on Liberty, which Harriet thought out and Mill wrote. But 
in after Harriet’s death Mill found two valuable new friends in Lord 
ne and Lady Amberley, who were in public disgrace at the time for 
d, their open advocacy of birth control, the very cause for which Mill 
0 himself, at the age of seventeen, had suffered a day or two in prison. 
Mill encouraged Amberley to stand for Parliament, and later 
Mill himself, urged in turn by Amberley, was elected for the West- 
! minster division. By this time Mill was a philosopher famous 
throughout Europe, an acknowledged ‘saint of rationalism,’ and 
he was heard with respect when he spoke up in the House for better 
education, for the rights of women, for the proletariat, for the 
Irish, and for freedom generally. 
In his younger days Mill suffered from psychological afflictions 
due, they said, to overwork, and in the later years he had tuber- 
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| revived reputation of his grandfather in providing here six 
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“HOWEVER JUDGED, this is a lofty book—by a 
man whose personality, the better it is known, attracts 
the more.” Birmingham Post 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


MARSHAL 
MANNERHEIM 


“His book is a notable contribution to the history of our 
times and a signal witness to the possibility, sometimes 
denied, of the constant union, on the part of a statesman, 
of sagacity and honour.” J/lustrated London News 


“I am glad these interesting memoirs have been so well 
translated, for few men can have crowded more into 
eighty years of life than did the late Marshal Manner- 
heim.” Sunday Times Illustrated 42/- net 
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“AN ENCHANTING EVOCATION of the days when 
the royalty and nobility of Europe were in the sunset- 
glow of their power and happiness.” Edin. Eve. News 


| QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
RELATIONS 


by MERIEL BUCHANAN 


“The splendour, extravagance, beauty and absurdity of 
life in the European Courts of old time.” Scotsman 


“All the mystery, fascination, splendour, elegance and 
barbarism of Tsarist Russia.” Daily Telegraph 
Illustrated 18/- net 


“A BOOK TO BUY and to keep.” 
SIR BASIL GOULD, Time and Tide 


THIS IS KASHMIR 
by PEARCE GERVIS 


“who knows the country and its people like the palm 
of his hand. It is an appealing book which does full 
justice to the allure and romantic history of the subject.” 
Birmingham Mail 2 colour plates, 24pp. illus. 25/- net 


“THIS INVALUABLE COLLECTION of essays.” 
SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 


SIX TENNYSON ESSAYS 


by SIR CHARLES TENNYSON 


“Sir Charles Tennyson has done yeoman service for the 


aspects which bring us close to the core of Tennyson's 
poetic thought and spirit.” The Scotsman 

“We already owe very much to Sir Charles Tennyson 
for the information he has given us: these essays increase 
our debt.” Observer 15/- net 


“SHEER ENCHANTMENT” Yorkshire Post 




















A HiSTORY OF 
DOLLS’ HOUSES 


by FLORA GILL JACOBS 


“An invaluable and enthralling book, richly illustrated.” 


Observer 
“Of absorbing interest, making a fascinating story delight- 
fully written.” Birmingham Post 117 illus. 32/6 net 
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culosis. He died in May, 1873, at the age of sixty-six, and was 
buried in the splendid marble tomb he had built for Harriet at 
Avignon. Towards the end of his life Mill had become the godfather 
of the Amberleys’ baby son. Lady Amberley said, ‘There is no one 
in whose steps I would rather see a boy of mine following.” The 
godson’s name was Bertrand Russell. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


Japanese Art 


Japanese Masters of the Colour Print. By J. Hillier. (Phaidon 
Press. 37s. 6d.) 
A Short Introduction to Japanese Art. By Romy Fink. (Seeley 


Service. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is a persisting hostility in Britain towards Japan and things 
Japanese. And perhaps a reason for this lies in a continuing sense 
of shock that a people so remote from us geographically, a people 
we had distantly rather admired, should have been able to inflict 
on us such startling damage. The Americans, who suffered far 
more than we did in the Eastern War, appear to have lost their 
sense of distrust. But then they have been intimately concerned 
with the shaping of the new Japan (if such a thing exists) while 
we have been concerned not at all. Japan to us is still unknown. 

Brave publishers, however, are offering two new books to remind 
us of an earlier interest in the land of flowers, and one of these volumes 
is concerned with that most popular of Eastern art forms, the colour 

rint. In his introduction to Japanese Masters of the Colour Print 
. Hillier produces a very odd defence for an enthusiasm for colour 
rints. He suggests that too much stress has been laid on the 
‘vulgar taste of the people to whom the prints were purveyed.” He 
then claims that in Japan colour prints became established as a 
respectable art form. 

This is fortunately not the case. The very fact that prints remained 
popular, and even vulgar, illustration, saved them from many of 
the stultifying conventions of the most ingrown culture the world 
has ever known. For the tap-root of Japanese civilisation has always 
been a lust for the static, and in most respects their art is derivative. 
As a race they took the immense vitality of Buddhism in its expansive 
phase and reduced that creative impulse to something almost sterile— 
with startling exceptions, of course, the rebellions of genius which 
even the rigid canons of custom could not stifle. 

But the colour print, though it evolved conventions of its own, 
never at any time became completely respectable. In consequence 
it retained emotion and a vitality which is sharply appealing in its 
simplicity. And how very well the illustrations in Mr. Hillier’s 
collection make this point. The plates chosen for colour, with the 
possible exception of the Kiyonaga and the waterfall Hokusai, do 
manage to convey a reasonable measure of the charm of the originals. 
These colour plates serve as an aid to an imaginative approach to 
the wider offering in monochrome; which is all that can be reasonably 
expected. Mr. Hillier’s work should spark the interest which will 
lead many to the print room of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It is difficult to imagine much interest sparked by Mr. Romy 
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Fink’s A Short Introduction to Japanese Art. Certainly this pr 
tion is a modest one and an introduction to anything is hj 
difficult. But Mr. Fink has chosen the historical approach in wh; 
he gets rather bogged down in myth, and the illustrations range ; 
monochrome from the dull to the nearly invisible. I would ¢ 
the one colour plate by Korin, the Shotoku Daishi and Noami’s 
tiger. But why one lumpish pot by Kenzan as the sole visual intro, 
duction to the vast and exquisite range of Japanese ceramics? For 
it is in pottery and the small carvings of ‘okimono’ that the Ja; 
instinctive talent for the diminutive transcends the inhibitions of g 
strangling convention. 


OSWALD Wyyp 


Cromwell and his Generals 


Cromwell's Generals. By Maurice Ashley. (Cape. 21s.) 


THE period between the execution of Charles I and the restoration ¢ 
Charles II saw more experiments in constitution-making than 
other decade in English history. Cromwell and his generals, so long 
as they kept the army behind them, were free to devise a new form 
of government to take the place of the monarchy they had destroyed: 
and although they failed, what they did and the reasons for their 
failure make a good story. It is this story Mr. Ashley tells, and hy 
does it in his usual accomplished fashion that makes light of great 
learning. Unfortunately the method he uses, a series of short bio. 
graphies of each of the leading generals except Cromwell himself, 
obscures the essential unity of the story. Mr. Ashley implicitly 
justifies his method by associating each general with a particuly 
episode or crisis in these ten years. But since, apart from Heny 
Ireton, they all remained of importance throughout the period as4 
whole, each has his brief moment of glory in the book and they 
reappears at intervals, when somebody else holds the centre of th 
Stage, like extras whom Mr. Ashley cannot conveniently pay off, 

A second disadvantage of Mr. Ashley’s method is that the great 
man himself appears only through his subordinates, and one is some 
times left with the impression that Oliver Cromwell’s reputation as4 
soldier and a statesman depends on the fortunate coincidence of 4 
group of able colleagues. This is as true of Cromwell as of ay 
other great man. But clearly it is not the whole truth, nor dog 
Mr. Ashley think so. Cromwell’s greatness appears as much in his 
choice of subordinates and the tasks he set them as in anything els 
he did. And he was quite capable of going outside the family circle 
when necessary. Robert Blake’s lack of inches may have cost hima 
Fellowship at Merton College, but long before he became famous his 
exploits were big enough to attract Cromwell’s notice. And from th 
day Cromwell chose George Monk to ride with him to Dunbar that 
ex-royalist, who had more recently incurred odium by his negotia« 
tions in Ireland, became one of the most trusted as well as one of 
the most successful and devoted generals Cromwell ever had. If 
Monk did better than most at the Restoration at least he could claim 
that he did not forsake Richard Cromwell until the latter “forsook 
himself.” 

This attempt to trace and explain the relations between the leader 
and the inner circle of his party in their years of success is a worthy 
subject for Mr. Ashley’s pen. Parliament, which had used the Amy 
to defeat the King, soon found itself at the mercy of its own instr 
ment. So far the revolution had run true to form. But from 16% 
onwards the revolution developed an uncommon quality of moder 
tion. Those who were now in command, Cromwell and his generals, 
quarrelled among themselves, as one would expect of men whos 
political and religious beliefs depended so much upon ‘revelation’ 
But their differences were not resolved in the usual manner of 
violence and sudden death. Thomas Harrison, that “cléar burning 
lamp of the mountain of battle,” was eventually arrested and im 
prisoned in 1655 after long debated differences with the Protector} 
but he was allowed to pass his days in prison in the congenial occupa 
tion of pious communings with Fifth Monarchy preachers, 
expressed no animosity against his enemies when released in 1658 
Robert Overton plotted and, in the view of bpth Monk and Cromwell, 
broke his oath. But for him, too, there was no worse punishment 
than prison. John Lambert, a much more attractive character that 
either of the others, suffered dismissal where once he had been the 
Protector’s deputy; but he retired in great comfort to his palace a 
Wimbledon, there to indulge his taste for botany in the company of 
his attractive wife. 

Whatever the violence by which they reached power, and whatever 
the brutality they showed elsewhere, as in Ireland, the fact is thal, 
despite their insoluble differences about forms of government, 
Cromwell and his generals were spared, and spared the country, the 
degradation of internecine strife. Why? Was it a cynical deter 
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¢ Bruce Marshall’s new novel is a story of the two 
> World Wars, written with the immense vitality 
4 that is Marshall’s secret. Its hero, Methuen, is a 
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Tim Carew 
All This and a Medal Too 


Tim Carew most entertainingly tells the story of 
ten turbulent years which began with his exodus 
from a famous public school, touched life in the 
4 Police Force, the Royal Horse Guards and the 
4 Parachute Regiment, and ended with fighting in 
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Hee is a selection of recommended titles 
from our Spring List. The full catalogue 
is available on request. 


THE DOCTORS 


ANDRE SOUBIRAN’S superb novel of medical life 
is the first big best-seller of 1954. “A noble book, 
superbly translated by Oliver Coburn.”—L. A. G. 
Strong. Four printings in three weeks. 12s 6d 


THE SEVEN MEN OF 
SPANDAU 


JACK FISHMAN’S inside story of the world’s most 
important prisoners (Hess, Doenitz, Raeder, Funk, 
von Schirach, von Neurath and Speer) in the world’s 
most amazing prison—Spandau—is a book that 
sounds a warning. “Valuable background to the 
current talks between the four occupying Powers in 
Germany.”—SUNDAY TIMES. Illus. 16s 


THE HEART IN EXILE 


This is the fourth reprint since publication of RODNEY 
GARLAND’S highly acclaimed novel which explores 
the London homosexual world. “An _ extremely 
important book.’’—TRUTH. 12s 6d 


TENNIS IN OUR TIME 


SUSAN NOEL’S realistic and controversial study of 
the game today. “Brilliantly described.”—Nancy 
Spain. Foreword by Lord Rothermere. Illus. 15s 


REBELS AND 
ANCESTORS 


MAXWELL GEISMAR (“An excellent critic of a type 
we seem to lack here” —J. B. Priestley) has now written 
his third volume in the series The Novel in America. 
This distinguished work of literary criticism covers the 
period 1890-1915. ‘Will have permanent value.”— 
THE TIMES. 435 pp. 25s 


THIS IS GOLF 


Improve your shot-making by studying the methods of 
the masters as described by LOUIS STANLEY. 
Foreword by Cyril Tolley. Over 180 pictures. 16s 


FIVE PLAYS 


Here at last, EDMUND WILSON’S plays have been 
collected in a single volume. 544 pp. 2Is 


THE INCREDIBLE 
FATHER DIVINE 


The first full-length biography, by SARA HARRIS, 
of a truly astonishing personality of our time is one of 
the most interesting and amusing books we have ever 
published. May 7. Illus. 16s 


W. H. ALLEN 
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EMPIRE LEADERS appeal 


The Rt. Hon, R. G. Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia, 
writes: ‘‘ The British Empire has 
never lagged behind in the fields 
of discovery. Its record of 
cancer research is a proud one. 
Yet despite the years of toil, the 
cause of this dread disease still 
remains unknown. The benefits 
of a solution to this grave 
problem will be available to all. 
It is, therefore, up to all citizens 
to support, as far as they are 
able, the appeal of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund for more 
funds, so that this great project 
may be brought to a successful 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories 
without State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equip- 
ment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to The Treasurer, 
Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts {s 2}° 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet. 
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to mp executors, the worry of facing the pay- 
ment of all Estate Duty to which I have success- 


fully blinded myself all these years. 


to mp familp, the pleasure of seeing all the 
fruits and benefits derived from my lifetime of hard 
work, come under the hammer and disappear. 


However, I would counsel my heirs and suc- 
cessors, life tenants and reversioners to ignore my 
example and seek advice at the earliest possible 


moment. 


For really practical help, 
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not, as a first step, do better than to write in 
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gination to preserve their private gains even at the cost of com- 
‘e with conviction? Was it loyalty born of comradeship in 
or of a common religious experience which made even disagree- 

on vital matters appear but ‘dispensations’? Or was it that 
genius of Cromwell which convinced even recalcitrant 

. of his “essential humanity, tolerance and anxiety to do right 
the English people according to the light of Providence that 
beckoned him on”? It is fairly clear from the epitome what 

Mr. Ashiey’s answer would be. It is a pity that he does not make 
answer from the beginning, and more obviously, the framework 


for the whole book. 


N. H. GIBBS 


Questionnaire 
The Answers of Ernst von Salomon. (Putnam. 35s.) 


Tus is one of the key books of post-war Germany ; therefore, of 
Burope and, inevitably, of the cynical, defeated post-war world. 
Written in the form of answers to the Fragebogen, the 131-paragraph 
; ire put to suspected Nazis by the Allied Military Govern- 
gent, it is the defence of one German, neither innocent nor entirely 
pity, neither honest nor entirely evasive. Its accent is at the same 
time mocking and impassioned, a brilliant, subtle, aggressive argu- 
gent that does not only seek to compel an acquittal but intends to 
show how worthless and farcical are the pretensions of the judges. 
And it performs a clever manceuvre. Ernst von Salomon, the 
author, gradually becomes a corporate entity ; soon it is not an 
individual who is in the dock, it is the German people. Here, says 
Salomon, is our story since 1918 ; here is our sector in the dying 
of Western civilisation ; here is Germany suffering the 
advanced symptoms of the disease which wracked the body of Europe. 
What is the use of your moral judgements ? What is their validity ? 

I was tempted to go through this book with the meticulous zeal 
ofaprosecutor. I wanted to sweep away the sophistry, the cynicism, 
the facade of brutal frankness. Seldom has evidence been so 
brazenly manipulated, nor a conjuring trick been performed with so 
cynical a disregard of appearances. It is as if the conjurer should say 
with mocking effrontery : “* Now let’s forget this nonsense about 
nothing up my Sleeve. We're playing this game with marked 
cards and false panels and any number of phoney rabbits.” Indeed, 
what the book sets out to do is not to argue the issue of guilt and 
innocence at all but to expose the calendar of human law and the 
system of trial as a sham. Justice, if it can be done at all, is best 
left to God, it is implied. 

The Nazis were criminal and brutal : so were the American 
conquerors. And if there were good Americans, were there not also 
decent, upright and patriotic, if naive, Germans in Hitler’s Party ? 
Surely the honest prosecution must concede that there is a measure 
of truth in this. Fifty-five per cent ? Perhaps not. Then 50, 45, or 
30, or 5 per cent., at least. .The world is bad and to do nothing at 
all is almost a virtue. 


Emst von Salomon was led to this point of view by a personal 
history scarred with violence. Born in 1902 in Kiel and educated 
&s a military cadet, he suffered all his life from the anomaly of being 
a Prussian nationalist with a Jewish name. He joined the volunteer 
militarist brotherhood, the Freikorps ; fought in the Berlin street- 
battles against the Spartacists ; against the Russians, Letts and 
Esthonians in the Baltic States, and against the Poles in Upper 
Silesia. Then, when the Freikorps was dissolved and thousands of 
embittered ex-officers, ex-students and political adventurers were 
unloosed upon Germany, Salomon did something that turned him 
overnight into a hero of the revolutionary nationalist movement. 
He assassinated Walter Rathenau. For this crime he was imprisoned 
for five years. He was then nineteen. When he came out of prison 
he continued his revolutionary activities and was one of the leaders 
of the peasant revolts in Schleswig-Holstein. 

He was in at the beginning of the National Socialist Party and met 
Hitler briefly, whom he regarded as a vulgarian. He certainly never 
became a Nazi Party member, for it represented a sort of insensitive 
democracy which did not accord with his own sense of being a 
member of an élite. But neither did he oppose it. The answers to 
the Fragebogen are vague on this point, but it would require even 
More effrontery than Salomon has shown to maintain that the 
Freikorps and the German revolutionary nationalists had not created 
the social conditions in which the Nazis could grow, and even supplied 

itler with some of his leading supporters. Passionately devoted to 
the German military tradition, he was moved to grief when the 
Reichswehr capitulated to Hitler, and when Schleicher and Rochm, 
800d, sturdy German soldiers, were murdered in the purge of 1934. 
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He had ceased to engage actively in political adventure as early as 
1930 and produced three autobiographical novels—The Outlaws, 
The Cadets and The Citadel—and a number of essays on the Freikorps. 
All these writings were officially approved by the Nazis as valuable 
documents “ for the rebirth of the Nation,”’ but during the critical 
years of National Socialism after 1933, he confined himself to writing 
film-scripts for UFA and did extremely well, despite occasional 
qualms over the manifest excesses of the regime. It was during this 
time that he began to admire the virtue of doing nothing. Yet his 
fundamental political credo remained firm. He was proud that he 
was “ a German by belief, not by biological accident.” He believed 
that the only tragedy was that of the man who did not desire his 
country’s victory. When confronted with the brutality of American 
occupation troops, his answer was not “* Long live man,” or “* Long 
live good,” but “* Long live Germany.” 

The fundamental issue of responsibility is evaded. If we were 
bad, says Salomon (and even the majority of Nazis were not really 
bad), are you any better? Ags for National Socialism, “ perhaps all 
that can be done is to describe it as a phenomenon, as a by-product 
of life, and like life to be immeasurable by any standard and equally 
shapeless.” That it might more accurately be described as a by- 
product of German right-wing nationalism is something Salomon 
does not discuss. He is, after all, only answering the 131 clumsy 
questions of the Fragebogen and there is no interrogation on this 
point. So, despite the ruined cities and the long, long tale of blood, 
Salomon remains a German nationalist ; he will never be a European. 
And the question that remains to be answered is also one the Frage- 
bogen does not ask. Does he speak for Germany ? 

EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


Two Charmers 


Persia Is My Heart. By Najmeh Najafi. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 
A Village in Anatolia. By Mahmut Makal. Edited by Paul Stirling. 
(Vallentine, Mitchell. 18s.) 


THESE two books reveal from within something of the poignancy 
that goes with the awakening of a social conscience in Persia and 
Turkey. Both deal with the impact of a Western-inspired sociology 
on a traditional Islamic society, and both turn with special concern 
to the villages. But there is a difference. Najmeh, a girl of the 
privileged Persian official aristocracy, writes with pathos indeed, 
but with a calm grace; Mahmut, himself of Turkish peasant stock 
and teaching in his own countryside, is closer to the actual problems 
and cannot refrain from his agony. Both are charmers whom it 
would be a privilege to know. 

Najmeh’s love of her country will find an answer in the hcarts of 
all who have been aware of the breadth and brightness of the land, 
that compulsion which is the mystery of Persia. She writes of 
“always great gardens, cool with trees beloved of Persians,” of 
‘the poppy-heads bowing to the wind like the slow rolling of a wave 
on a crimson sea.” She loves Firdausi and Hafiz, and does well to 
remind us that the splendour of Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum is but a 
faint echo of the Shahnameh. She speaks glowingly of the fine minds 
and memories, the sensitivity of Persians for beauty, and of that 
liquid language with its primal affinity for French. Her mission, 
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not unlike that of Gandhi, is to take small industries to the villages to 
relieve winter distress, and in so doing to bring the women of Persia 
to the equal place that their merits should have won. Of Reza Shah 
she writes that, when he took the veil from women, he should have 
thought of a way to remove the veil from the minds of men. 

This Persian lady has a remarkable gift for pithy, intuitive expres- 
sion, applied with equal truth and facility to the eternities, to the cult 
of assassination, to the contrasts between wealth and poverty, and to 
women’s chatter in the Lammam. And, although her facts and figures 
are often wrong, she has the perception not to be entirely misled by 
demagogy even about oil. 

The unorthodoxy of her transcribed spelling is as quaint as is some- 
times her history. It is hard to recognize pi/au in the dress of polo, 
or Alexander and Harun-al-Rashid as Persian monarchs ! 

A ¥illage in Anatolia is a first-rate translation by Sir Wyndham 
Deedes of probably the two most controversial books to appear in 
Turkey in recent years. The author is a young peasant from the 
most arid part of the country who had passed through the new 
Normal School and returned to teach the primary classes in villages 
close to his home. The book is no story, but a set of vignettes of 
the life of a Muslim village which might be anywhere between 
Istanbul and Peshawar. The author, sensitive, gentle, utterly 
sincere, is almost broken in the struggle to infuse the ideas of Kemalist 
Turkey into a peasant life, still in 1950 regarding the Latin script as 
anathema and ‘pure Turkish’ as Turkish with the greatest possible 
admixture of Arabic words. Yet, though sometimes he gives way 
to bitterness, through it all there glows his love for his countrymen 
and women, however obstinate, however misled. With gentle 
raillery he puts in his mother’s mouth the pretty old tale of Hazrat 
Ali and the spiders, contrasting the new idea of those who sweep away 
the cobwebs with the old one of those who revere the insect. And 
he does not give up. 

His bitterest fight is against a corrupt priesthood, exploiting for 
their own gain the simple faith of a deeply religious people. All 
this, of course, is grist for the Communist mill. But Mahmut 
himself bears witness to a deeply-held faith without its accretions, 
and it is hard not to be irritated by the constant footnotes of the 
editor, explaining that here and there the young zealot is exaggerating. 
Of course he is. Yet, when in time of famine he comes back from 
ploughing to find his father sick and his mother in tears, he turns in the 
attitude of prayer “towards that place where we always turn in our 
distress. ‘Thou knowest, O God,’ I said.”” No Communist here. 

If there is to be criticism of a moving document, it might be that the 
author seems more concerned with the adults in his villages than with 
the children he is teaching. 

Both books will surprise those who believe that in the Turkey of 
Atatiirk and the Persia of Reza Shah the old ways have yielded to 
rationalisation. 

OLAF CAROB 


New Novels 
The Disguises of Love. By Robie Macauley. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
There Is Still a River. By Donald Ford. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
Leopards and Lilies. By Alfred Duggan. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Stay Away, Joe. By Dan Cushman. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue week’s most ambitious novel, an eighteen-month-old effort 
from America, is by an ex-college professor of English literature. 
To have spent at least some time as an English ‘don’ (at a‘ provincial’ 
college?) is almost obligatory, it seems, for American writers. Mr. 
Robie Macauley is also Ransom-trained, a distinction hardly any 
easier to avoid. The Disguises of Love, his first novel, is a smooth, 
readable and often witty account of a love-affair between a girl 
student, Frances Mitchell, and Howard Graeme, a professor of 
psychology who one feels is destined to become an ex-professor of 
psychology at any moment. The story is told by a kind of triumvirate 
of first persons: Graeme himself, his wife Helen, and their son 
Gordon. Although one is entertained by the shifts in style—which 
become more marked as the book proceeds—between the three 
narrators, and even more by their varied views and experiences 
of small-town college life, it soon becomes plain that the author 
has nothing very much to narrate, as distinct from things to talk 
about, and, more important, that of his four main characters only 
Gordon has vitality, and he has nothing whatever to do with such 
plot as emerges. 

The love-affair itself leads one straight back to the title, but what 
exactly is being disguised it is hard to say. There is certainly an 
abundance of outstanding and unanalysed oddity. From first to 
last, every move in the game—meeting, follow-up, seduction, tactical 
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withdrawal, re-engagement, pressing of advantage, and 
strategical withdrawal—is made by Frances: “‘ I’ve already reserved 
double room in the name of Mr. and Mrs. Sewell of Ponti 
Michigan,” at which Graeme’s throat feels dry, as well it might, 
readiness in Frances to play the masculine role is her one discer; 
trait, suspended, as it were, in an unenclosed area; and G 
passivity leaves him as no more than a sounding-board for the author's 
sensibility, an interesting and even attractive sensibility, but, in thiy 
context at any rate, a finally sterile one. If Mr. Macauley can py 
to bear on incident and outward detail something of the enerpey 
fluency with which he celebrates what he has felt (and read), he wij 
earn much more than the beta-query-plus which is all I can awagg 
him on the work of this first session. 

Mr. Donald Ford’s first novel has the irritating merit of making 
the reviewer at once anxious and afraid to chance his arm. They 
little antitheses reflect the nature of There Is Still a River, which goey 
on its way giving imperturbable and convincing demonstrations gf 
being, on three pages out of four, thoroughly stagey and false, and, 
on the fourth, thoroughly imaginative and subtle. _ Its title (and, if] 
can say it without offence, what a title), its general scope (the fortung 
of a ‘wild’ and ‘lonely’ coal-owner in, presumably, late nineteenth. 
century Wales), and its kind of opening (“This is the story of Idri 
Penbran. Of all the Penbrans: the Penbrans of Sarn Valley”) ay 
dead against it. So are its characters and situations, in outline anf 
in much of their detail: the reckless Idris and his bitter, mixed 
uncle; their rivalry over Ginnie Prosser, the sensitive whore; th 
illegitimate children and the falls from horses. But, implausible ang 
derivative as they seem when surveyed from a distance, they ft. 
quently compel curiosity and assent when at work in the story; and 
for all the fantasy and melodrama and literary dialogue, the author 
almost absurdly rich visual sense and obsessive vigour goad scen 
after scene into life. 

There is no doubt whatever that Mr. Ford is a born writer; th 
question is what sort of writer he has been born, or rather can tum 
himself into. If the chances are twenty to one that he will follow 
the trail so firmly blazed by Miss Daphne du Maurier, the odd chang 
is that he will move uphill towards the Dickens range. I don’t sy 
that I'll put any money on, but I shall be there all right to see which 
path he takes next time, because next time will be decisive. 

Mr. Alfred Duggan’s latest historical novel is set in the earlier 
thirteenth century, and gives a most convincing and readable account 
of campaign and intrigue in the England of that period. Witha 
sobriety and tact reflected in his neutral style, neither archaising nor 
modernistic, he relates the rise and fall of Margaret fitzGerold, wife 
of a powerful Norman captain of mercenaries. Sentiment rather than 
emotion marks the personal element in the story, and the characterisa- 
tion, clear and well-grasped, is in keeping, although I wondered 
once or twice whether a fourteen-year-old girl, even in those days, 
would show all of Margaret’s political and social expertise. For 
those who want to learn about England in the thirteenth century, 
Leopards and Lilies represents a most palatable way of doing so. 

Stay Away, Joe is a standard comedy of American working-class 
life—weak, amiable but shrewd Paw, energetic, scolding, gullible 
Maw, aged, eccentric, visitor-shocking Grampaw, and lazy, lecherous, 
boastful, but ‘somehow’ endearing Joe—with the scene shifted toa 
Red Indian village community. The chief joke, personified mostly in 
Joe himself, is that of shiftlessness, of drinking, gambling and clown 
ing away the rehabilitation grant. It’s a good joke, and so is th 
other one (funny ways of talking), but Joe never gets his chance, 
never gets started on his traditional job of showing up uglier and more 
powerful forms of dishonesty. Still, there are plenty of laughs and 
the local colour is excellent. 

KINGSLEY AMI 
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Thomas Lawrence. By Kenneth Garlick, 
PM poutledge and Kegan Paul. 52s. 6d.) 


A new volume in this admirable series is 
most welcome. This is the ideal form of 
book in which to deal with painters of the 
school, for there is seldom call for a 
very long section on the ‘life,’ as a biography, 
nor oor are long chapters on aesthetic problems 
What is needed, and what is given 
here, is a full catalogue of works, with dates. 
The short text is, however, sympathetically 
written ; it gives us all the information we 
need, and the catalogue has been compiled 
with skill and care. Art historians, and those 
who possess or like portraits in the eighteenth- 
century style, even if they were painted in 
the nineteenth century, will find the book 
indispensable. The art lover, whose interests 
are primarily of an aesthetic nature, however, 
may be less tempted, not because the book is 
not thoroughly satisfactory, but because 
Lawrence’s manner of painting is not one 
that fully synchronises with the tastes of 
today. The paintings of Lawrence’s great 
contemporaries, the landscapes of Constable 
or the hightscapes of Turner, are for all time. 
‘History’ painting, for long denigrated, is 
perhaps just coming into vogue again. But 
portraits still appeal primarily to the historic- 
ally, rather than the aesthetically, minded. 
Yet there is no real reason why this should 
be so. Lawrence was in his own way a 
great painter and in his day a great innovator. 
He was admired all over Europe. A great 
deal of enjoyment that is purely aesthetic is 
to be obtained from his pictures, whether ‘it 
be the light-hearted Miss Farren of his early 
career or the sober John Nash, painted just 
before his death. Both are a good deal more 
than mere ‘likenesses’, and they do not stand 
alone in this respect. 
D. T. R. 


Men Against the Jungle. By Ritchie Calder. 
(Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 


A BOOK about the disease and malnutrition 
of many millions of Asians between Afghan- 
istan and Borneo must be regarded as 
important by almost any standard of judge- 
ment, particularly now. Ritchie Calder has 
written about what he saw as the leader of 
a@ team which made this journey at the 
request of the World Health Organisation. 
With a few deft brush-strokes here and there 
he manages to convey the complexity of 
much from the complex life-cycles of disease 
Organisms to the almost incredible difficul- 
ties under which reformers work among 
backward peoples. But perhaps because 
the journey was too long for one book or 
for other reasons which make journalism 
mostly an impressionistic art in miniature, 
the overall picture is uneven and irritating 


in parts. It is, nevertheless, a magnificently 
illustrated tract. 
J. H. 
Lord Nelson. By Carola Oman. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) 


ANOTHER book on Nelson! But the national 
hero can scarcely be omitted from a series 
of Brief Lives such as Messrs. Collins are 
now bringing out; and that being so, Miss 

, author of the standard biography, is 
the obvious choice for the task. In the 
circumstances, we can expect nothing new. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 








But those without the time or the inclination 
to read the full-scale work, will find here an 
adequate précis, based on the same material 
and in places written in the same words. 
The book, in fact, may be recommended as 
a reliable first primer in a subject that has 
been much bedevilled by rumour and 
distortion. 

But even so, it is open to question if Miss 
Oman’s method suits the purpose. A 
Brief Life, because of its very brevity, 
gains from a background and a point of 
view clearly stated; and a recital of the 
main events in a career cannot by itself 
give the uninitiated reader (for whom such 
a work presumably is intended) a proper 
idea of its significance. Admittedly, Nelson, 
less than most men, needs to be explained 
in terms of his circumstances; but without 
the circumstances, the achievement cannot 
be appreciated. If Miss Oman had briefly 
sketched the background—in strategy, in 
administration and in practice—to a career 
which transcended it, her account of that 
career itself would have gained in depth and 
balance. 

J. E. 


Giacomo Leopardi. By J. H. Whitfield. 


(Basil Blackwell. 25s.) 
Tuis first complete work on Leopardi to be 
published in England offers a detailed study 
of the poet’s development and of all the 
prose and poetry writings. A comprehensive 
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it is all the more regrettable, therefore, that 
it should be in many respects unsatisfactory. 

The violence and insistence with which 
Professor Whitfield asserts his belief in the 
humanism of Leopardi and defends him 
against the charge of unrelieved pessimism 
are excessive, as he is stating a view now 
generally held. He frequently uses the poet 
for his own ends—to castigate the modera 
world, for example—or, launching inte 
pages of comparisons and digressions, loses 
sight of him altogether. His treatment of 
the vexed question of poet versus philo- 
sopher is unenlightening. Moreover, in his 
anxiety to prove, against Croce, that the poet 
is also a philosopher, he accepts the Zibal- 
done uncritically, holding up for special 
praise some of the cruder examples of that 
eighteenth-century materialism which, after 
all, formed only the groundwork of the poet’s 
thought. 

Yet, in spite of all this, many of the com 
plexities of Leopardi’s thought are well 
brought out and there are acute observations 
on points of detail. The double nature of the 
poet's assertion—nothingness discounted by 
the warm life emerging from the poems—is 
re-stated and illustrated by numerous and 
apt quotations. Although Professor Whit- 
ficld tends to weight the scales rather too 
heavily on the positive side, he remains 
sensitive throughout to the true nature of 
the Leopardian world: a world always out 
of reach whose beauty and value are always 
present in the poetry. 
































work such as this has long been awaited, and F. A. 
(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 
SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1953 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
Share we it sietieciend 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each, £550,000. Less held in Reserve, 49,005 Shares of 5s. 
each, £ 
Issued—2, 50, 505 Shares of 5s. each ‘ ras . £537,749 
Revenue Reserves—For Investments, £5,893,306. For Exploration, £300, 000. For ” Retiring Gratuities, 
00,000. Profit and Loss Account—balance at 31st December, 1953, £1,884,719 = _.. on ose 8,178,023 
48,715,774 
PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS— 
Quoted Shares, Debentures, etc., at Cost or Stock Exchange valuation, whichever is the lower (Market 
Value— £10,638,927), £6,490,529. Unquoted Shares and Debentures at Cost or Directors’ valuation 
whichever is the lower, £270,692 . £6,761,221 
Government, Municipal and Public Utility Stocks and Debentures to secure Corner House Pension Fund 
Deposit, £1,022,023. Less—Deposit by Trustees of Pension Fund, £927,500 a 94,523 
FIXED ASSETS 
Trade Investments at Cost aide 1,199 
ae a Properties, etc. im me = ins an ra 29,332 
rniture, Plant, Vehicles, etc. nie ma on én 30,256 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings, £71,527. Loans, £44,700 sin = : on ons 116,227 
CURRENT ASSETS— 
Stores, £19,418. Debtors, Loans and Payments in Advance, £83,633. Dividends a. — 
Cash Deposits, Fixed and on Call, £1,885,858. Cash at Bankers and in Hand, £42,960 hos ; 2,357,674 
Deduct: LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS — 
Creditors, £255,584. Shareh ds, £365,424. — eee: Account, £985, 
Provision for Claims in Respect of Poslenea Dividends, £52,623 a 674,616 
£8,715,774 
EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION itis - sine - =e . £670,297 
Add: Taxation—Net credit adjustment ... en ws ; a pet 4,113 
PROFIT AFTER TAXATION a “i - ‘i 674,412 
BALANCE UNAPPROPRIATED at 31st December, 1952 é 1,878,008 
2,552,420 
Deduct: Dividends—No. 100 of 3s. per share and No. 101 of 3s. per share, £645,298. Amount added to arp car 
tion Reserve, £22,403 ni 667,701 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 31st December, 1953, transferred to Balance Sheet . £1,884,719 


NOTE.—A depreciation credit adjustment to maintain Investments at Cost, or Stock Exchange, or Directors’ valuation 
where unquoted, whichever is lowest, resulted in an addition of £969,599 to the value of the portfolio and to 


Invest t 
The fll Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4 London Wall Buildings, 


Londen EC. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CUNARD STEAM-SHIP CO. LTD. 





Difficulties duly met and overcome 


Statement of the Chairman 


Coronet Denis H. Bates, Chairman, in a 
statement to stockholders for submission at 
the 77th Annual Meeting on May 19th says: 

Following the last Annual Meeting Mr. 
F. A. Bates wished to be relieved of the 
responsibilities of the Chairmanship and the 
directors honoured me with the appointment. 

1953 has been no exception in providing 
difficulties, which have as usual been over- 
come owing to the energy and devotion of 
our staffs to whom and to our agents I pay 
tribute for magnificent work. Consolidated 
surplus at £3,065,339 is £559,000 lower than 


1952, after £3,076,318 for taxation, itself 
lower by £1,481,000. 
In the North Atlantic results have been 


lower than 1952 for while passenger carryings 
were satisfactorily maintained there was a 
decline in homeward cargoes, caused by our 
national lack of dollars. and freight rates also 
fell. The Mediterranean service made a 
smaller contribution because of more difficult 
trading conditions. Most of the reduction 
resulted from less remunerative operations in 
the Australasian and Indian freight services, 
and operational costs have continued to rise. 

Wear and tear allowances form the back- 
bone of ship replacement and my predecessor 
annually emphasised their inadequacy I 
therefore welcome the new ‘Investment 
Allowances” as our shipbuilding liability at 
£17,820,000 is higher than for many years 
and needing further additions before long. 
This ‘help’ may not be large but when the 
economy of Britain is under strain any 
assistance in the replacement problem is help- 
ful. The implied admission js that at long 
last the Treasury as the sleeping partner in 
industry realises that the problem exists. 
There is NO true profit until provision is made 
annually for renewal at current costs, The 
Treasury has absorbed over £19,000,000 of 
our earnings in the past five years. The 
tonnage We require is of the highest class in 
the world and correspondingly expensive. 
Consolidated reserves at £33,898,000 are 
increased by £2,370,000. Final dividend is 
134 per cent., a total of 16 per cent. for the 
year, An interim dividend of 24 per cent. for 
1954 will be paid with the final dividend for 
1953 

*Saxonia,” first of our new Canadian ships 
was launched in February; the second, 
*Ivernia,” we expect will be launched towards 
the end of the year and with continuing faith 
in Canada’s destiny we ordered a third ship 
for delivery in 1956. First of three new 
Mediterranean ships, ‘ Pavia,’ completed last 
July justified expectations; a second, * Lycia,’ 
will be ready after the middle of the year, 
to be followed by the ‘ Phrygia.” The Port 
and Brocklebank Lines also have full replace- 
ment programmes. 

1954 prospects for North Atlantic passenger 
traffic are reasonably good; we have not the 
magnet of the Coronation, which, however, 
in the result rather altered the timing of the 
movement than produced any great increase. 
The cargo outlook is as last year: the east- 
bound position still adversely affected by 
currency restrictions, the westbound move- 
ment likely to be well maintained. Outward 
trades to Australasia should benefit from 
relaxed import restrictions. 

Attempt at prophecy in all these matters, 
so entirely beyond our control, is a vain thing 
but backed by the loyalty of our whole 
organisation I believe we are fitted to main- 
tain and give service be it Cunard, Port or 
Brocklebank. 
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UPSONS LIMITED. 


(The Dolcis Shoe Co.) 
Mr. F. J. Stratton’s Speech 


Tue thirtyfourth annual general meeting of 
Upsons Limited was held on April 22nd in 
London. 

Mr. F. J. Stratton, C.B.E., chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: When I had the pleasure of addressing 
you last year I said that in spite of the pros- 
pect of increased buying of fashion shoes 
throughout the Coronation and_ holiday 
period, I did not share the opinions of those 
who took an optimistic view of trading possi- 
bilities in our section of the shoe industry 
for the year 1953. The difficulties which we 
had foreseen persisted throughout the earlier 
part of the year but there was an improvement 
in the resilience of turnover in the second 
half of the year. 

Costs of all sorts—rents, rates, wages, light- 
ing and heating, in particular—increased but 
I am glad to say that in spite of these dis- 
advantages we completed the financial year 
showing once more an increase in the num- 
ber of customers served. 


PROGRESS IN CANADA 


I am glad to be able to report favourably 
on the further progress of Dolcis (Canada) 
Limited which enterprise we share jointly with 
our friends, Messrs, Bally. Each of the stores 
which have been open more than a year have 
shown encouraging increases in trade and our 
new store at London, Ontario, has given us 
excellent results right from the opening date. 
Particulars are to be found in the Appendix 
to the Report and Accounts of this and some 
of our other Coronation Year extensions. 
Meanwhile, we have added to the ownership 
of Dolcis (Canada) Limited additional pro- 
perties at Peterborough and Kitchener, and 
negotiations are pending for developments 
elsewhere in the Dominion. 

The trade which we do with Dolcis 
(Canada) Limited additionally to the work of 
our Export Division in the United States of 
America and elsewhere enables us to con- 
tinue to make a substantial contribution of 
dollars to the National finances. 

I am glad to record that our affairs will 
be helped by the Chancellor’s new investment 
allowance with regard to plant and machinery, 
though I must mention once more our regret 
that the special claims of the Footwear 
Industry to be relieved of Purchase Tax, 
which bears unjustly on our end of the 
industry, have not been met. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1954 


The outlook for 1954 is satisfactory. We 
have decided to transfer the sum of £200,000 
to a Reserve for the modernisation of pre- 
mises and this amount will be applied to that 
purpose as rapidly as circumstances allow, 
thus improving our presentation and service 
to our customers. Prices have reached a cer- 
tain stability and manufacturers as a whole 
are up to date with production, thus lessen- 
ing the gap between ordering and delivery 
and promoting a healthier and more competi- 
tive atmosphere in our industry. Though I 
do not under-estimate the difficulties ahead, 
I think we may regard the immediate future 
with sober confidence. Management and staff 
are working as hard as ever and are well 
qualified to surmount the problems which lie 
ahead. I should like to thank all who have 
worked with me during the past year for 
their loval support and keen efforts to serve 
us well. 

It is against this background that my 
colleagues and | have thought fit to recom- 
mend the issue of Option Shares to mark still 
further the active co-partnership which exists 
between Shareholders and Staff in your 
enterprise, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON ¢ 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTp, 





Fire, Accident and Marine premium ; 

at £28,734,115, and record Bo Life. Busing 
at £8,235,705, were figures given in a state. 
ment issued by the Chairman, Sir Alan ¢ 
Tod, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., with the 118th 
Annual Report and Accounts of The Liver. 
yo! & London & Globe Insurance Company 

imited. , 

The combined premiums fell short of the 
previous year’s record by only a 
margin. Accident Premiums were higher, but 
this increase was accompanied by a fall jg 
the Fire and Marine Departments which, ig 
1953, reflected some reduction in commercial 
and industria] activity and a levelling off jg 
values. 

Total underwriting profit of £1,348.7% 
showed a modest improvement (last year 
£1,231,231). The balance of the results 
changed for the better, and, if the Fire profit 
had receded slightly, this had been offset by 
a most welcome improvement in the Accident 
and Marine Department results. 


New Life sums assured reached a new high 
record. As a result of the Life Quinquennal 
Valuation, made at December 31st last, a 
increased Life Bonus of 38s. per cent. per 
annum had been declared on the Company's 
Participating Life policies. 

An increased Final Dividend of 21s. 6d. per 
Share is recommended, making 41s. for the 
year, against 37s. for 1952. 





NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 





Annual Meetings 


LIFE SOCIETY 

SPEAKING at the 146th Annual Meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society held 
on April 27, the President, Sir Robert Bignold, 
said 1953 was an outstanding year for the 
Society. New assurance business writtea 
exceeded £53 millions, an increase of some £6 
millions. In addition, pension scheme deferred 
annuities were granted for a capital value of 
£29 millions, an increase of over £17 millions 

Total funds on 31st December amounted to 
£1044 millions, a record increase of 
millions. Interim bonuses on _ full-profit 
policies had been increased by 3s. per cent 
per annum, The net rate of interest earned 
was £4 Os. 9d. per cent. and the mortality 
experience was exceptionally favourable. 

FIRE SOCIETY 

At the 156th Annual Meeting of the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance  Societ 
Limited the Chairman, Sir Robert Bignold 
said the 1953 premium income for Fire, Acc 
dent and Marine was £14,634,800, an increas@ 
of £75,840. Fire premiums totalled £6,450,30, 
the profit in the Fire account being £623,466 

The Accident income had advanced by 
£445,485 to £7,013,296 and the Accident 
account showed a profit of £548,420 agains 
£120,042 in 1952. 

Marine premiums totalled £1,171,204 and 
the transfer to Profit and Loss account 
75,000 left the Marine fund at £1,819,672, of 
155.37 per cent. of the total net premiums. 

Total transfers to Profit and Loss were 
£1,246,886. Taxation was £837,181 agains 
£516,511; dividend required £193,600, Pension 
Fund received £150,000 and additional reserves 
£325,000. 

Total assets had increased by £1,573,802 t@ 
£21 026,244. 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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jr may surprise the layman to read in the 
financial press that while the stock markets 
in London have been falling back on un- 

t international news, Wall Street 
has been forging ahead again. In fact, 
American industrial equities this week 
established a new twenty-five year peak. 
Js Wall Street oblivious to a disintegrating 
world outside as well as to its own domestic 
industrial recession? Looking back over 
the records it will often be found moving up 
while the index of production is moving 
down. This is ordinarily due to the fact 
that it discounts a recession twelve months 
or so in advance and the subsequent 
recovery likewise. I used to think that it 
had much more economic foresight than 
the London Stock Exchange, but I am 
beginning to have my doubts. I read in a 
recent New York letter that at an economic 
conference between the advisers of a trust 
company, a savings bank, a life insurance 
company and a group of pension and trust 
funds the following conclusions were arrived 
at, First, these institutions were virtually 
compelled, on account of their large and 
continuous flow of income, to be buyers 
of equity shares regardless of the level of 
the market; second, the mcome return 
from equities was substantially better than 
that obtainable from other types of securi- 
ties; third, equities were still excellent value, 
having regard to the fact that many stocks 
of high grade could be acquired at large 
discounts on ‘book values’; fourth, equity 
stocks offered some protection against 
inflation, which was still a factor in long- 
term investment; fifth, the attitude of 
Government towards business was much 
more friendly and understanding. The 
same arguments would apply to institutional 
buying of equities in this country. 


Pension Funds in Wall Street 


It is only since the war that trust funds and 
insurance companies in the United States 
have been legally allowed to invest in 
equities. The growth of pension funds for 
industrial employees has brought an enorm- 
ous volume of support to the Wall Street 
market in common stocks. A few years 
ago there were only about 240 pension funds; 
there are now about 16,000, receiving about 
$2 and $24 billions annually for investment. 
It is estimated that between 15 per cent. and 
35 per cent. of this total is devoted to the 
purchase of equity stocks. As the managers 
of the pension funds and insurance invest- 
ment departments confine themselves largely 
to the “blue chips” which comprise the 
Dow Jones indices of common stocks, you 
will no longer be surprised when you read 
that “industrial equities on Wall Street have 
broken through their twenty-five year high.” 
In the selection of individual stocks these 
professional investors, it is said, give first 
importance to income, that is, dividend yield 
at current prices, dividend cover and the 
Prospect of dividend increases. What we 
call the “growth” prospect comes second, 
but in that country “‘growth” is much more 
& regular feature of business enterprise 
than it is in ours. Eventually this flood 
of institutional buying of equities will spill 
Over from “blue chips” into the second- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS 


DAVENPORT 


grade equities and the clever professional 
investors on this side of the Atlantic are 
always trying to pick these winners. 


British Investment Trusts in Wall Street 


All this will explain why so many invest- 
ment trusts in this country have heavily 
increased their holdings of American stocks. 
It is common to find that, comparing 
portfolios in 1948-49 with portfolios in 
1952-53, the percentage of American stocks 
held has increased from under 5 per cent. 
to over 15 per cent. in the case of many 
London investment trusts and from around 
6 per cent. to over 25 per cent. in the case 


1954 S31 


of many Scottish. Indeed, some Edinburgh 
trusts have 30 per cent. or more in dollar 
securities. This does not imply that the 
managers of these trusts have no belief in 
the industrial future of Great Britain. It 
means that they have gone all out for 
income, for the yield on American common 
stocks for them is nearly doubled by the 
double taxation relief. When I recently 
remarked that I did not consider investment 
trusts stocks suitable for the small investor 
] did not mean to suggest that they were not 
worthy: investments but that the small 
investor is not usually in the position to 
gauge their management skill and invest- 
ment policies. A reader wrote to me that 
he had done exceptionally well in holding two 
of the Scottish trusts which had gone 
heavily into American market. I have 
passed this letter on to Custos in the hope 
that he will make some suggestions. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


It is quite a long time since foreign politics 
has affected the London stock markets but 
the uncertainty as to whether the war in 
Indo-China would spread was the signal for 
a wave of profit-taking which particularly 
affected the undated Government stocks. 
Even so, the index of industrial equity 
shares has not fallen yet by more than 2 per 
cent. Disappointment that the SHELL did 
not increase their final dividend—though I 
never expected it—made the fall in oil shares 
sharper than the average. It provided 
another opportunity of acquiring an out- 
Standing investment on very reasonable 
terms. ULTRAMAR, which had become a 
very active market, came back 2s. to 29s. 3d. 
This company’s loan stock is now being 
fairly quickly repaid, the amount outstanding 
is now about £2,900,000. As existing pro- 
duction is sufficient to take care of the 
repayment of the remaining debt any fresh 
discoveries in the oil fields will go to the 
shareholders’ benefit and be discounted in 
the price of the shares. Hence the specula- 
tive attraction of Ultramar shares. But it 
is not my business to recommend specula- 
tion. Investors will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity in this quiet, reactionary period to 
acquire good investment holdings—provided, 
of course, that Bank rate is not lowered. 


* * * 


Ir seems that I have received a tip from my 
colleague to look into the Scottish invest- 
ment trusts. Ido not ordinarily recommend 
these stocks because they are generally 
heavy in weight and difficult to buy. In 
fact, the intending buyer often has to take 
not what he wants but what the jobber 
happens to be offering. And, of course, 
in bad times they become as unsaleable as 
tea shares. The prospect at the moment 
is quite promising but those stocks which 
have not yet had their final dividend are 
yielding only about 44 per cent. because the 
market is expecting an increase in the rate 
of distribution. For example, SECOND 
EDINBURGH at 272 yield about £4 9s. per 
cent. on dividends of 12 per cent. but the 
final, declared in November for the year 
ended September is likely to be raised above 
9 per cent. This company has 32 per cent. 
of its portfolio invested in the United States 





and 5 per cent. in Canada. The break-up 
of its investments was last reported at 256. 
This is typ.cal of the market, for it is now 
rare to find a good trust selling below break- 
up value before its current year’s accounts 
are published. 


* * * 


LOOKING again through the Scottish list I 
have found one trust which is offering a good 
yield and selling at a discount. This is 
SECOND EDINBURGH AND DUNDEE which at 
390 is yielding 54 per cent. on dividends of 
20 per cent. out of earnings of 31 per cent. 
Its accounting year ended on January 3lst 
and its break-up value was then 453}. It 
was holding 36 per cent. of its portfolio in 
American securities. These are heavy stocks 
and to give the investor a “lighter”? choice 
I would mention SECOND SCOTTISH INVEST- 
MENT 5s. units at 3ls. to yield £4 8s. on 
dividends of 273 per cent. out of earnings of 
453 per cent. This trust’s accounts run to 
October Sth and its final dividend will be 
declared in November. This may be raised 
above the previous rate of 174 per cent. 
Its break-up value was last reported at 
31s. 4d. and 36 per cent. of its portfolio was 
invested in the United States, 
* * . 


AN industrial investment which has its risks 
but might turn out very well is BRITISH 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS. In the year to 
September, 1953, this compapy recovered 
well from its set-back in 1952 and paid 
dividends of 20 per cent.—a rate which it 
has maintained since 1947 except for the bad 
year. The first quarter of the current year 
is reported to have shown “substantial 
profits” and the outlook is said to be 
promising. Its new factory capacity for 
moulding powders is sufficient to meet all 
demands and a new development is a plant 
designed to convert into saleable resins and 
moulding powders some of the products of 
the fractional distillation of petroleum from 
the new refineries. The 2s. shares are 
quoted at 6s. 3d. to yield £6 8s. per cent. 
Earnings last year were 22.4 per cent. but 
in its peak year 1950-51 it earned 42 per 
cent. The interim dividend is declared in 
July. 
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Across 9. It may be found 
dictionary. (5.) 


¥ 
Arboreal Cornish river chances, (9.) 
16. The spread of German air. (9.) 
17. It gives up real arrangement. (6.) 
18. A word from the dove about a feature” 
of 19 across. (7.) 
Clothes in the shed. (4, 3.) 
“ Don't you think —— spoils romance 
at sea ?"’ (Kipling). (5.) 
A bit I find in the shin. (5.) 
23. 4 post with no ends for moulding. 


in some obscure 

1. At Aintree or in the 
(8, 5.) 

9. Scene of Self-Help? (9.) 

10. Opened flavour. (5.) 

11, He had a corner in fiction (5.) 

12. Rosters of notions? (9.) 19. 

13. Telescoped feature of a Devonshire 20 
golf-course. (7) ° 

15. Those puzzles one meets in games. 4,5 
a ° 

17. It was all quiet along this river. (7.) 

19. Arrived the prince, prepared tw make 
pictures. (7.) 

21. Shall rent be revised? (9.) 

23. Speed zero, just talk. (5.) 

24. As to that vehicle it’s a sort of heral- 
dic pun. (5. 

25. The quest of the puzzie-maker. (.) 

26. It was splendidly tearful at the gate. 
7, 6) 


ymnasium ? 
S 14. 


Solution to Crossword No. 778 


Down 
2. Brutus, it seems, was disinclined to 
provide one, (9.) 
3. How many straws do they care here ? 


_& ORMSER EN 
ae es 
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6) 
4. Arthur called her mother. (7.) A PRO- 18 
6 Welcome sign of the happy ¢go? NAMIE PIAIRIT) EVI LINICIE 
4, 3) . | MER Bsi eS MS) 
6. The comic slut is confused in it. Wii iT IHIAIRI GIEIRIS! 
7. Locations of counter-measures. (5.) {2 | is) S| | ro 
8. “ This is the very false gallop of—— " - ' ~=_- -_— — 
(Shakespeare) (6.) EINISIVIED iS iV IP IE I RIMLAIN) 


Solution will be published on May 14th. 
The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 778 are as follows:—First prize to Miss 
E. V. 


GC. M. Bowen, 18 Cumberland Road, Kew, Surrey, and second prize to Mrs 
Suanicnr. Scout Bush, Old Green Lane, Cambericy, Surrey 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 





TO A TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
Income tax has been paid for, you. 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Sénd today 
for our investment brochure. 


CHELTENHAM 
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RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 














STILL 
SMOKING? 


STOP IT! 
INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER, 


IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 109 
SAFE. SPEEDY, PERMANENT cole 


D. P. SERVICES 











The Bookict of Smediey’ ill be gladi; Bond 
sent on Gettin te MANAGER. nadine Street, Londen, W.t 
ae 
C O R S | Cc A THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 


9% Our Travel Agent put us on 
to a good Spring holiday. 
.We are flying to Nice for 
a few days and 
~ then gn to 
Corsica to see 
the gloriqus 
flowers on the 
Scented Isle. All 
on the same 
through tourist ticket 
for just over £36 
return from London. 










Other Tourist return fares from London: 


PARIS 613 ... ... (offpeak £11 
Epicurean Viscount oa oo GD 
MARSEILLES £29. 9.0 


NICE (day) £29.15.0 (night) £26.10.0 


BARCELONA... ss soe ces dee €36.11.0 
PALMA ... eee e008 eee #40.14.0 
ROME ase cee ase coe vee ope §=—B47.14.0 
MILAN sss coe cos coe ses cee §=(BS4, 4.0 
GENEVA 015 ose cee tee one 026. 4.0 


From Manchester slightly more. 


Illustrated brochures on request 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, 6.W.1 
WHitehal! 4455 


Comparative Religion, 


Yoga, Philosophy, ete, 
Apply Dept. S, 
50 Gloucester Place, London, WI 














Travel to 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


y 
SHaw Savire Lins 


* Arawa (Tourist class) May 8 
* Ceramle (ist class) June & 
* Dominion Monarch (ist class June & 
t Mataroa (Tourist class) June 4 


* Via Cape Town. ft Via Panama to NA 


OFF SEASON FARES—First Class to Aw 
tralia and New Zealand in operation wil 
30th June, 1954 
Apply Local Passenger Agent or 
11A LOWER REGENT STREET, 
LONDON 8.W.1. 
Telephone. WHitehall 1485. 
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N.U.S. MEMBERS ONLY 


Transatlantic 1954! 


For further information write to: 


NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS TRAVEL DEPT., 


Sect. $2, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.!. 





EUSton 2184 


Undergrad. 




















Gorgeous Landscapes 
Palm Fringed Beaches 
Spell-binding Pageants 


Enchanting ! 


To visit this 2,000 year-old wonderland of Ceylon, 
its history rich beyond dreams, is to make sure of 
enjoying life’s most fascinating holiday experience. 
Said a British Prime Minister: ‘After seeing your 
enchanting country | go away in rapture. 
visited many places but cannot recall one to equal it.’ 
Sublime Temples 
Rich Sculptures 
Tropic Gardens 


BOOKLET FREE.—Apply to your nearest Travel Agent or direct 






| have 


Hosts of Recreations 
Fine Modern Hotels 
Superb Motor Roads 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, COLOMBO 
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if vertisements must be 
One per line. Line averages 
$2 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers. 1s. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone EUSton 3 3221 (5 lines). 








PERSONAL 


00D’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
—y gift for all occasions Specially 
_—# colours or mixed shades. Direct 
7 the largest growers in the world 
gns. @ box. One — 
“best! Write for catalogue 
Oy  Bros Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
Bussex. ‘Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233 
are YOU TIRED AND EXHAUSTED ? 
Try Nerve Manipulation, @n invigorating, 
and relaxing therapy.—The 
Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinc t., London, W.1. 
Welbeck 9600. Ask for brochure, 
BALLROOM DANCING lessons. Clear and 
a. Ruby Peeler, 2 Albert Gate 
(near Hyde Park Hotel). KEN 8666-8070. 


poOKS PURCHASED.— -We have concluded 
many o otec ‘tory transactions with readers 
of the Spectator and are always ready to 
inspect, without obligation or expense to 
the vendor, large or small collections of 









in town or country; especially wanted | 


finely bound sets of standard authors, 
ks with coloured plates dated before 
1850, collections of books on special sub- 
jects, and all star ndard works. Advice free. 
k Sayers, Lowther Books, 14 William 

[Vth Street, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9243. 


CANCER PATIENT. (54320.) Young 


woman (33), and two young children 

sted by husband. Needs domestic help 
and special foods. Please help us to care 
for her, (also hundreds of otwer sad case:). 
Jewellery welcomed National Society for 


Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, | 


6.W.1, 
CAPITAL APPRECIATION follows wise in- 


vestment, and wise invetors read the | 


Investor’s Chronicle. Two issues sent free 
of charge on application to 72 Coleman 
Street, London, E£.C.2. 

CAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Manavement  Dietitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 


courses, Brochures 3¢.—Secretary, Southern | * 


Training College, Brighton, 6. 

REST IN QUIET PEACE and comfort in 
the heart of the moor. Widecombe, Accomn. 
for select few. Exc. cuisine. Bon Viveur 


fecommendee Bird, Littl Meadow 

Tel.: 212. 

STRANGER! PAUSE! We may knock 

upon your door—remember us. The 

COMPANY of MEMORIES.—Box 826C. 
= ———————— 


CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own practitioner. Details from— 
The Contact Lenses Fimance Co., Ltd., 4 
(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, 8.W.7 


CONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS. From 
£16 15s. installed. Leaflet I1.W.T. Ltd., 170 


Richmond Road, Twickenham. POP. 3832. | 


| BERTRAND RUSSELL on HISTORY AS 
AN ART. Chair: C. V. Wedgwood. Hermon 


GARDEN FURNITURE. New designs in 
metal, wood and cane are to be found at 
Heai's, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Piease write for Garden Furniture Catalogue. 


ge REPAIRS, alterations, re- 


nmgs, frames, etc. Post or call for | 


e:tumate.—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. *S,” 
i8ja Brompton Road, (cormer Beauchamp 
Pi.) three turnings from Harrods. 

TAKE A FODOR GUIDE on your holiday: 
up to date, accurate, informative, helpful 
on all aspects of travel in Europe. See the 
whole range at your bookseller or write to 
Newman Neame, 71 Blandford St., W.1. 


—S—— > 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
er must be made through a 

Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Seheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
the, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order 1952 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION: Statisti- 
cian Class of the Home Civil Service. The 
Closing date for the receipt of completed 
Application forms has been extended to 
3ist M 1954. Age 204-24 on Ist August, 
1954, with extension for Regular Forces 
Service, up to two years for other Forces 
service, and up to three years for post- 
Gtaduate experience. For particulars and 
application forms write (preferably by post- 
card) to Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 21/54. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
Department of Economics. Applications are 
invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
in Statistics. Salary scale—£450 x £50— 
£550; with F.S.S.U. and children’s allow- 
ance benefits. Further —- may be 
obtained from the Secretary and Registrar, 
The University, Southampton. 























| 3. Apollo Society Recita] of Poetry and 





ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, National | 
Savings Committee. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for about 10 


knowledge of economics desirable. Final 
year university students may apply. Ex- 
perience of public speaking, supervision of 
office procedure, organication of work with 
the public, an advantage. Starting salary, 
(including extra duty allowance, where 
payable), according to age, e.g. at 21 £410; 
@t 25 or over om entry £535 (men), £507 


| (women). Maximum £1,074 (men), £928 


1954. University education ele 
| 


(women) Somewhat lower in provinces 
Prospects of promotion. Particulars and 
application form from Secretary, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting No, 154/54; application 
forms to be returned by 15th May, 1954. 


Ex HIBITI ONS & LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. The 
State Apartments and King’s Private 
Apartments with Regency furniture and 
works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 tnclud- 


j ing Sundays. 
| HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS, 1954. Exhibition 


of furniture, fabrics, pottery, carpets, etc.. 
by leading designers. Fourth floor.—Heal 
and Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
HOKUSAIL. An exhibition of Drawings & 
Watercolours. Arts Council Gallery, 4 
St. James's Square, S.W.1. Closes 1 May 
Fri., Sat. 10-6, Admission free. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
wil Picasso—1938-1953. Daily 10-5.30 
Saturdays 10-1. 

MANET AND HIS CIRCLE. Arts Council 
Exhibition. TATE GALLERY. Open till 7 
June. Weekdays 10-6. (Tues. & Thurs 
10-8), Suns. 2-6. Admission Is. . 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Roussel, Bonnard, Vuillard. Opens 
May 5th Daily 10-5.30 p.m. Sats 
10-12.30 p.m. | 
NEW ZEALAND BOOKS. Exhibition at 
National Book League, 7 4lbemaily Street, 
W.l, until June 4. Mon.-Sat. 11-5 
Admission free. 


| ROLAND BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 


Street, W.1. French Paintings and Draw- 
ings of the 19th and 20th century. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Barbara 
Hepworth Retrospective Exhibition: Car- 
vings and Drawings, 1927-1954. Weekdays 
11-6 Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. 


| Admirsion free, 


YOGA. Caxton Hall, 6.30, Tues., May 4 
Meditation in the Far East."’ Lecture 
arr. by Shanti Sadan. Adm, free, 


CONCERT 


| ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sat. 15 May at | 


8. London Choral Society, John Tobin with 


| Robert Speaight, Soloists & Kalmar Cham- 


ber Orch. Wks. by Vaughan Williams, 
Britten, Mellers & Purcell, WAT. 3191. 
= Sse | 

} 

"RECITAL 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sun. 16 May at 


Music with Edith Evans, Barbara Jefford, 
Michael Redgrave, cyte Greenbaum, piano. 


—— SE 





MEETI NG 


Ould Memorial Lecture, Friends House. 


| Euston Road. N.W.1. Tuesday, May 4, 7.30. 


Tickets 3s. ¢ ranteeing seats; apps. to be 
accompanied by remittance and s.a.e.) from 
the Secretary, P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE and 
pensionable posts. Age at least 21 on Ist | img for the 


London, N.W.3, Ham 5986 


Individual tuition for exami- 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy. S 
Civil Service, Commercial, 


subjects.—Write today 
terested to Metropolitan College 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL 


NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. 
of boys’ voices will be heid- at New College. 


| Boys should be over the age of eight and 
not have reached ther eleventh 
There are a number 


in selected cases towards 


not later than Saturday, 
New College School, 
| OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec 
34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training; 
uate Course, Next term, May 3. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., 

| Dept, B92 Wo'sey Hail. 

THE TRIANGLE meeetarial cr 
t, fl 





SHOPPING BY POST 
rib. tins, CREAM, packed 


DUSTLESS DUSTER, 


In case of difficulty, post free 2s 


MUSHROOM PATE. 
Butter and Mushrooms 
Delicacy imported for the first time into 


ps . 6 . 
Post Paid.—Shilling Coffee Co., 
3. 


NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, 
Send 2)d. gtamp for samples with typesheet 
enabling choice of style and type to meet 
| ewn taste.—S. Roy, 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. 
PORTABLE (spring-wound) 
Perfect condition guar. 2 

Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham, 
SHETLAND WOOLLENS direct from Shet- 
Fair Isle gloves 9s. 3 





S.W.3, or at doors. | lace scarves 10s. 6d. 
LITERARY 
WRITE FOR Lage 5 ~ of the future 


The LSJ course by Mr. George F. Kerr, 


day, is now available for writers of ex- 
perience who wish to study this new | 
medium. Full details from Prospectus 
Dept., London School of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Museum 
4574. ‘There are LSJ students all over | 
the world.” | 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscription. National Geog. Maga- 
zine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular 
Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s. 
Complete Price List free.—Thomas & Co., 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office staff, 
men and women, Typewriting Duplicating 
Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2. 
TRAtalgar 9090 
LITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
1,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work.— 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s 
per 1,000 words Accurate and prompt 
work.—Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 859), 
Palace Gate, London, 8. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“ Know-How.” Send for Free R.3., 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’’ 
No Sales-No Fees tuition.—B.A., School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 12% New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


ACCOMMODATION 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Two good furnished 
jm: floor; kitchen, : 
one of the greatest ‘authorities of the | bed i ‘en 2 


WANTED, self-contained 
Centra] or North London. 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
A 4-DAY MID-AUGUST Summer School 


Held at the Medieval Castle 


| Productions Limited 


BARMOUTH, WALES 
Min-y-mor private hotel 
, talkies, table tennis 


. for glorious scenery, 


Putting Green, Garages. 


“ Tapping House" Hotel. 
charming 17th-cent. 
in the lovely Chiltern Hilis, just 1 hr. from 
Noted for excellent food, absolute 
All bedrooms h. & c. $ 


CORNWALL, Trenean Hotel, Looe, licensed, 
A.A., beautiful estate. 
Good 






= 
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BARCHESIER TOWERS 
Dramatization in three acts from | 
Anthony Trollope’s famous novel by 
John Draper. “A pleasant and 
efficient adaptation .. . deserves 
serious  consideration.’’—Drama. 
** Paithfully reproduced .. . repre- 
sentation of the characters is excel- 
lent.’"——Amateur Stage. Copies (cloth- 
lined covers) complete with stage and 
property plots, 5s. 3d. each post paid. 
MARGERY VOSPER, LTD., 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 


GARBRIDGE HOTEL, Appleby, Westmor- 
land. On Roman Road overlooking Eden 
Valley. Magnificent views Lake Hills and 
Pennines Good centre motoring and 
walking, Fishing, Golf, Cent. htg. Billiards, 
Library and Music Room. R. Licence, T.V. 
RAC, AA. Tel.; 71 

GOATHLAND. North ‘Yorkshire Moors. 
Pairhaven Private Hotel im midst of real 
country and the heather. Super comfort, 
home cooking, H. & c, water, electric 


| fires ang bedside lights all rooms, Village 
} served by buses and trains. 


GOOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 
over 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal of a reasonable price, 
in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1954. Revised 
and enlarged and still 5s., from all book- 
Sellers, Publisheq by Cassell & Co., 37 
St. Andrews Hill, London, E.C.4, 

GUESTS RECEIVED in attractive house, 
facing South, amid beautiful surroundings. 
Good food, everything .home-made. Pretty 
garden. Terms, 5) guineas per week. 
April-September. Marchant, Tickners, 
Hawkhurst, Kent 

HOLIDAY at the luxurious Hotel des Pal- 
miers, sainte-Maxime, tamous for cuisine, 
comfort. Palm fringeg terrace leading to 
water’s edge. Riviera sum blue Mediter- 
ranean sea. Moderate all-inclusive tariff. 
Write Proprietor. 

‘LITTLE GUIDE to Vi lage Inns. Hotels, 
Farms, Guest Houses." Recommended 
hospitality through Britain. 3s. 6d., postage 
3d., from Victor Hilton Harbourside, 
Torquay. 

MANOR FARMHOUSE, East Woodyates 
Salisbury. Comf. Accom Cuisine of dis- 
tinction. A ** chez Sebastien "’ Guest House. 
NICE, Summer holidays Mme Samyn, 


|} 23 rue Gubernatis, taxes paying guests. 
Teachers or students preferred. Moderate 
| terms. 

PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, Abersoch. Unique 


atmosphere, position, food and _ service 


| Detailed brochure. A.A., R.A.C., Sign 


Posts. Abersoch 66 

ROTTINGDEAN, famous seaside and down- 
land village, near Brighton Old Norton 
House, reputed for food, comfort, atmos- 
phere. From 8 gns. Brochure, Tel.: 3120 
RYE.—Simon-the-Pieman Tearooms. Lion 


| Street, receive guests, Tel Rye 2207 


RYE.—The Hope Anchor. RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed Secluded walled 
garden. Superb porcition in a lovely centre 


, for holidays. Rye 2216, 
| SARK is really beautiful] in the Spring and 


early Summer, and La Sablonnerie, conver- 
ted from a XVIth-century farmhouse, is 
ideal for a simple, carefree holiday. Terms 
from 7-8 gns, Fully licensed. ** The convi- 
vial corner of a lovely island.” Tel 

Sark 61. 

SOUTHAMPTON. St. Regulus Guest House, 
5 Archers Road. H. & c. Modern con- 
veniences. Accom. for cars. Tel.: 24243 
S.W. CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE. Rest, 
relax, refresh, Torre Vean Private Hotel, 
Porthleven.—Lt.-Com. Selby 

TOURING IN IRELAND ? We hope you'll 
spend some time at Skryne Castle, Tara. 
Co. Meath. Delightful country guest house 
25 miles from Dublin. 

YEALAND MANOR, a quiet beauty spot 
near A6 highway, 3 miles N. of Carnforth. 
(Tel. 104). Ideal overnight quarters. Mod 
charges. Unlicensed. 

YORKSHIRE DALES. Billy-Garth Guest 
House, Horton-in-Ribblesdale, at foot of 
Penyghent, overlooking River Ribble. 
Small, comfortable, good fare, Cordon Bleu 


coors, Ideal couting centre. Brochure. 


HOLIDAYS. & TOURS 


BY CAR TO CONTINENT, £15 return to 


| Nice Fothergill MOU 65273. 5 Nelson 





L. Boarding. Safe bathing. elec- 
tric light, water laid on. Terms moderate 
Box 829C. 


| FROM THE TAGUS to the DANUBE— 


from MOROCCO to our CASTLE BY THE 
SEA in DENMARK—from the BALEARICS 


f}and the COSTA BRAVA to NAPLES, 
| ATHENS and the GREEK ISLANDS— 


Olivers of Mayfair offer by far the best 
and cheapest holidays abroad. REQUEST 
=. BOOKLETS and judge for youre 
ves, @.., ROME - NAPLES - CAPRI - 
ATHENS 16 ‘days inclusive only £45 18s.— 
OLIVERS TRAVELS, 16 Cork Street, 
London, W.1. 
HARROGATE. French Week, 14-19 June. 
Pull Programme and Holiday Guide from 
W. W. Baxter, Royal Hall, Harrogate. 
MOUNTAIN FARM, Snowdonia. Splendid 
views, rooms, cooking, Hot baths, log 
fires 7 guineas inclusive.-Box 832C 
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ABFRDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL NEAR GUILDFORD. Surrey. BRAMLEY MELKSHAM. Wilts. SANDRIDGE ‘KLIN y 

Within easy reach of Edinburgh. Famous GRANGE HOTEL. Country Manor atmos- a lovely country hotel tn Sooueies pou: eum, wy long ee RHAMBTEDS 
for comfort and a West End standard phere, every comfort and impeccable land, i4 miles east of Bath. Restful, bedroom hotel, Mr. & Mrs thes. §5- 
of cuisine and cellar. A good holiday service, plentiful good English country luxurious and well-mannereq with admir- offer a personal WELCOME in the mM 
base for the Firth of Forth, with Golf. fare, licensed, 20 acres of beautiful able cooking and remarkably good wines. sense of the word. Delightfully site 


Fishing, Tennis, Boating and Bathing grounds, tennis, croquet, putting, free Utterly different from the usual t 

; ’ , uet u , r Style. facing south; nearby facilit 
Close at hand Tel.: Aberdour 8 golf on adjoining famous Bramley 18-hole Write or telephone Melksham 3388. Fishing, Shooting, Golf aT FE Sea 
ABERFOYLE. THE COVENANTERS INN. Course. Tel.: Bramley 2295 Shanklin 2101 = 
Note well this unique inn where soft MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD ST. IVES, Cornwall THE GARRACK 


ehting . « NFAR NERSTMONCEUX, Ss =} 3-4 l ims 

lighting, old wood work and exquisite — L j ussez. Situated in 3-acres of grounds; aims at > 
cooking blend with modernly appointed — FPRIARS HOTEL A Country a high standard of catering and comfort HOTEL. Set 
bedrooms and private bathrooms. A good tel of sheer contentment in a perfect AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. Con- 
base for the Trossachs, Stirling and Loch *%*''!ng 4)-acres grounds, Tennis, Cro- valescence? Honeymoon? Or just in 


in a umique position over. 
looking Bay, and 10 mins. walk trom 
town centre, this 14 bedroom hotel wij 






; ¢ ‘ ; 1 to all lative of ec 

Lomond. Tel.: 221 . -y~ oi with ogprivate bathroom. holiday mood? Exmoor, the sea and a ease Pon ge AL, mor 004 
: . . . . ractive cellar cocktail lounge us to Northfie ‘ , sombinatic - ord at y cens 

ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE UPLANDS. fastbourne and Bexhill passes the Hotel. Ta gee make @ happy combination. 9.12 ens. Summer; 7-9 gns. Spring ~ 

Here, where the poet Crabbe once lived. Te). Herstmonceux 3299 . : Autumn. Tel.: 199 hes 


is a home of gracious living. Not labelled Dy > ILLS ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HO o 
Hotel or Guest House, it attracts those HYTHE, Kent HOTEL IMPERIAL COTTAGE HOTEL en ae TON. Lovely Country H — > ae 
appreciative of good cooking, faithful Stands in a wonderful island position country-by-sea hotel with a big reputa- Bay. with terraced gardens to » - 

., books, flowers and sunny ‘ voking the sea. 9%-hole Golf Course, tion for comfort, good food and service. edge. Beautifully turnished, every modern 
musness. Tel.; 156. Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in Licensed. Safe bathing, Surfing, Golf, convenience. First-class cuisine. Club Bar. 
NR. BARNSTAPLE (2i-miles), BROOM- ©Wn 50-acre grounds com- Television. Free Beach Huts, Surf board, Sailing, Fishing. Terms from 45s, pe 
HILL, Muddiford. In lovely country only fort, food and_ servi Yocktail bar; etc. Film Shows. Tel.: Woolacombe 47. ay. Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322. 
8 miles from the North Devon coast Sun-deck lounge, Ballroom Tel.: 67441. : 



























Here Mrs. E. C. Chappell combines the aie , 3 NEAR NEWQUAY, Cornwall. GLENDOR- 
comforts of a permanent home with the rp py Ad ' . . . HOTEI a HORIZON GAL Nigel Tangye offers Continental TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For your 
amenities of an hotel, and has a Autumn Holiday alee Seman = holiday by Cornish sea. Comfort. infor- ‘ 
peers for good food, warmth and friend- oo) rome Bh o verseys most malty, magnificent food. Right on own Summer _holids acing | 
liness. From 6 gns. Tel.: Shirwell 262, ™odern coe ary . el overlooking glorious ovely beach. Golden sands, rock pools, _ re 
_ maewre val anc a. ee ~~ Se. sun-bathing, surf-bathing Children overlookir Torbay, with te 
ras ine ontinents cuisine Yocktai . ; hse ; a pa ePriooking rbe ith tennis, squash 

. . ON L 7 — welcomed Licensed for residents 7-14 _ 
BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL Bar Tel Southern 887 Managing gns. May/July 10th, then 11-20 gns 
Well spoken of always, for Service is the Director, Mrs. M. L. Sears golf and dancing all free to residents 


VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 


keynote. Situated on the East Cliff and KESWICK. Lake District. KESWICK Horer, Set at 1.000 ft. in the midst of Write S. R. Paul. Tel.: 2234 
Lk . g ‘ ‘ 1 . aul e eed 


HOTEI Internationally famous on the 






facing full south, enjoying both sun- score of location and amenities All lakes. Wales (34 mi Surewsbury) Beautiful 
‘ mount i pl let net rs ~ unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout fish- 
shine and sea views. 150 bedrooms and - iy ains an places of his = interest ine shooting. riding. tennis, swimmuing TORQUAY. THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. Life 
asily accessible with or without a car ° gee Be ~- aioe nas Continental ’ charm t 
suites Lifts, central heating Excellent QOutst ing cat . sree poe * Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmos- . tinentai 1arm a The 
ae wick —_— atering and service. Kes phere combine to make this an hotel you Imperial, Torquay. Tropical palms. blue 
garage facilities Tel.: 6560 - shoulg visit Tel.: Lianrhaiadr 244 skies, your own private beach and sun 





: _ . terraces. 5 acres of gardens fronting the 
ND ' . , 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALI First- PAIGNTON. PALACE HOTEI Magcni- sea, 150 superb rooms and luxury suites 



























BROADWAY, Worcs THE LYGON Class Residential Hotel ce 4 “ Rm 
ARMS. For innkeeping in the best David Garrick. 20 min. West End. Excel. Scently situated overlooking Torbay. Safe Own Tennis. Squash. Golf. Dancing 
Englist dition, for a personal wel le ‘ . gy nod —* ypposite Hotel. Private gardens nightly, Cinema on Sundays or just 
nelish traditi p lent cuisine; fully licensed Phones all - , . mf > eR. 

come, warmth, comfort, good food and room suites with private bath Hard 57481-2 Managers: Mr. & relax in the comfort and luxury of 
wine, be sure to visit this historic and Tennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool, MS. Scott. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. Eu! e's finest ah re b - * perfect 

nit " use j ; ~ 1 &. ry : — ing . —8s ar—this Engiish te in the 
ay ll Rn . = — = —— Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Hendon 1456 PENZANCE, Cornwall. QUEENS HOTEL Mediterranean Mann rite to The 

ae ae N 1 ourite hotel favoured posit Imperial Hotel, Torquay t 
CANTERBURY, Kent CATHEDRAL a ahaa “2 a ey ROTEL. Tis first "¢ ] ee hotel. qveriooks Mount's Br : h we ss : — 
GATE HOTEI A Sixteenth-Century ' situation gracious living; + — . : te 
ul, willing service. Facilities for Bay. and makes a fine hea ers tor - 
building of great charm and histori > im the agg ME er ny touring the Cornish Riviera from St. Ives TURQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
interest: beautifully furnished and ~olagy - nity. Swimming Pool. |) "rand’s End and the Lizard. Tel.: 2371. for holidays or residence. Standing in 
modernly appointed An hotel where —“- + _ a me mam 3-acres of grounds overlooking Torbay 
vou are assured of every comfort and of ~ S. - rod J L Hargreaves, — C.H., Lift. Under the personal supervi- 
well-cooked generous fare Brochure roprietor, for details and bro- RAVENSCAR., Scarborough. RAVEN HALL sion of Mr. & Mrs. B. L. Tobin, Resident 
7. 4 Tel.: Lyndhurst 111 

with pleasure Tel.: 438111 iurst HOTEL A completely self-contained Proprietors Write for Brochure (8) and 
PUBLIN, SHELBOURNE HOTEL. Every- MALVERN,. Wores. MOUNT PLEASANT , : ® details. Tel.: Torquay 3746. 
x who is anybody meets at this famous HOTEL Superbly situated Supremely fully-licensed holiday hotel. Heated swim- q7ROON, Ayrshire. MARINE HOTEL. One 
Irish hotel, the hub of the social life of comfortable with first-class cuisine, ming Pool, 9-hole Golf Course, Putting, of the best situated and equipped hotels 
Eire’s capital and ever abreast of the choice wines. Beautiful gardens. Und : ” on the Clyde coast. On sea front, ove 
time Tel.: 66471. Telegrams: Shelotel. personal supervision of Mrs. Tilla How. ard Court Tennis, Bowls, Billiards. jooking two golf courses, and only lj 
NEAR EDINBURGH GREYWALLS Tel.; Malvern 1837 Dancing (Orchestra)—all free to residents, hours by _ alr _, from Lon jon Luxury 
Gullane. For comfortable accommodation ; appointments, private suites, cocktail bar 
within easy reach of the City, stay at MARLBOROUGH. Wilts Centre of Riding available. Fully inclusive terms Saturday dinner dances. K. Vilvandre 
this unique Country House by Lutyens. beauty and historic interest on the great 355 to 50s. per day. Tel.: Cloughton 233. Manager. Tel.: 980 
First -« Golf; Private Tennis Court; ~ _—_ ee ‘ ao — —— NR. TRURO, Cornwall, PENDOWER 
ovel ten Licensed Trains met aU , riving from East to West or . HOUSE, Ruan High Lanes Warmth, 
love . North to South, this prominent fully RICHMOND HILL. Surrey. MORSHEAD comfort and an air of gracious living 





I r 3 cl e from Lt.-¢ J. Weaver, . . » > \ 
rem, Brochur . : licenseq free hotel is a delightful place HOTEL, just by the Park Gates and over- o4)+ you in this typically English home. 


Tel Gullane 214 A é c - iat 

es in which to “Halt Awhile.” ol looking the Thames. Offers quiet and - - a > - rs 

NR. FISHGUARD, Pem. LLWYNGWAIR  fioor suite s. Tel 'Marllx . ugh one. wins comfortable residential quarters from 7) St ee Ros: land Fontns hy 2Y — 

COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Newport The - 3 gns., h easy access to City and West an pos ee a: Ween 
rfect setting for a tamily holiday MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER End Tel.: Richmond 4676 ree ; . th 

St 1 pation WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 











Sunny. sheltered position by sandy Pem- HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- 

brokeshire coast. 2 miles Trout and Sea ing the River Thames’s most beautiful SHERBORNE, Dorset. THE DIGBY HOTEL Only 30 mins. from London 

Trout Fishing Golf Tennis Rough weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley HOTEL A favourite ‘half-way house" Own Swimming Pool Golf, Tennis, 

Shooting. Home farm produce. Write Mr. A good base for Stratford-on-Avon (70 between London ang the West; Birming- Squash, Bowls, Billiards, Dancing—all 

& Mr G. B. Bowen, Tel Newport 11 miles) Exceptional cuisine and service. ham and the South A first-class base, free to residents. 150 rooms (many with 
Central heating. Private bathrooms avail- too, for exploring the Hardy Country private bath), and self-contained Suites. 
able Tennis Boating, Golf. Apply Fully licensed Quietly positioned close Very moderate inclusive terms, Weybridge 
Manager Tel.: Marlow 915. to the Abbey Church. Tel.; 23 1190, 











House Hunting or Holidays ? 


Golf, Fishing, or Sailing ? No matter what your require 
ments are it will pay you to buy a copy of ; 


“Tet’s Halt Awhile” 


8/6 ll sagent r direct from 
/O from a newsagents o 


ASHLEY COURTENAY - 68 ST. JAMES’S STREET - S.W1l 
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